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Tur Conservatives have not been tardy in adopting the plan of active 
epposition for which Lord Sraxiey warned Ministers to prepare. 
The first hostile movement was made on ‘Thursday, and with eminent 
success. Mr. Herries put the Government into a position of extreme 
“embarrassment,” to use the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s tern, by 
calling for an estimate of the probable income of the Consolidated 
Fund for 1840. The arguments in favour of the motion were irre- 
sistible. There were Ministerial admissions of the unsatisfactory state 
of the finances—deficiency arising for three successive years, and met 
by loans. For the current year the prospect was still more gloomy. 
A very moderate calculation made the total deficiency six millions. 
“Under these cireumstances, Mr. Chancellor, tell us what you mean to 
do. We are called upon to vote money—where is it to come from? 
Last year your predecessor’s Budget was not opened til! the fag-end of 
the session ; we are not disposed to waitso long igain. Say, what have 
we got to spend?” To this the best reply was—* The desnand for in- 
formation is unprecedented, and extremely inconvenient: I must know 
in the first place, how much the service of the year requires, and I will 
take care to provide the money.” Now it happened that the precedents 
were plentiful—both Whig and Tory : the inconvenience was Ministerial, 
not Parliamentary; for it would be very convenient to have a statement 
of the estimated revenue and expenditure at the commencement of every 
session; while the postponement prayed for would he the surest means 
of seducing the “reconstructed ” Chancellor of the Exchequer into a 
repetition of the bad practices of Mr. Sprinc Rice. The “ guardians 
of the publie purse” had a right to the information, and it was their 








duty to compel its production. By a majority of 182 to 172, the mo- 
tion was carried: but in the majority how many “ Reformers” voted? 
Just three !—Messrs. Grore, Hume, and Swynren Jervis. The rest | 
were cither absent, or backed Ministers in their culpable endeavour to 
conceal the real condition of the finances. 

In former times—we may say with any set of men except those 
now in power—this defeat would have occasioned a resignation of the 
Ministry or a dissolution of the Parliament. But, accustomed to repeated 
discomfiture on almost all questions save those of finance, we expect 
the MeLnourne Ministers will offer to the country proofs of patience 
under a species of infliction from which they have hitherto escaped. 
My motion, said Mr. Herrtes, involves “ a censure” on the Govern- 
ment. Nodoubt of it, and more particularly on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. But what signifies the censure of either Lords or Com- 
mons?—the Whig tower of strength and rock of refuge is the Queen. 

A discussion on Sir Joun-Newport’s pension and Lord MonteaGun’s 
appointment to the Comptrollership of the Exchequer was also damaging 
to the character of Ministers; as will be found in other pages of this 
Journal, he more thoroughly the transaction is examined, the more 
disreputable it appears, even though we should admit the truth of in- 
credible assertions, 

_ Mr. Wanace has at length obtained his Seleet Committee of inquiry 
into the administration of Justice in Seotland, with a view to ascertain | 
Whether the number of Judges in the Supreme Court ought not to be | 
diminished. Ministers supported Mr. Waunace, and his ‘Tory oppo- 
hents were in a minority of 111 to 128. Even on this question 
Ministers made an awkward figure. ‘They have always hitherto 
opposed the inquiry ; and it was only last session that they increased 
the salaries of the Scotch Judges, on the plea that their remuneration 
was Inadequate to the labour required of them. Having therefore prac- 
tically decided the question, they have now no objection to inquiry. 
W hen taunted with this inconsistency, they allege their own entire cou- 
Viction that the full number of Judges in the Supreme Court is not too 
many, but, forsooth, it is necessary to satisfy the public mind upon the 
Point. Was not the satisfaction as much due to the public last session ? 
Be the result of the inquiry what it may—though Mr. WaLtace’s 
Committee should be in favour of reduction of numbers and salaries— 
the job is safe; the money is voted, and inquiry is harmless. Besides, 
have they not established a claim on Mr. Wanxacr’s gratitude— 
tickled him in a tender part ? 
P gees Dissenters relish Lord JouHN RussE1u’s speech and Lord 
Tino ‘USSELL'S vote on Mr. T, Duncombr’s motion to release Jonn 
a from prison and Nonconformists from Church-rates ? 
Ctlingie 2 be as wh on the oceasion ; and that his performance ex- 
sbondeg omg figh Churehmen and ‘Tories, appeared from their 
sr cheers, lo say the truth, Lord Jor had not avery bad case 
maintain, Mr. DuncomBe’s measure, taken from the Edinburgh 
‘view, had this essential fault, that it put different classes on a different | 
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footing, giving to some advantages denied to others,—an unsound prin- 
ciple in legislation; besides loading the exemption with the trouble and 
in some cases the odium of a claration of Dissent. Then Mr. Dun- 
COMBE was not very fortunate in his client: T’HoRoGoop has been used 
for a purpose, and the trick has been exposed. 

Many petitions have been presented respecting the “ intrusion” of 
clergymen into Scotch livings. On this difficult question, Lord Mrt- 
BOURNE announced last week that Ministers had not determined what 
course to take; and no elucidation of their intentions has since oc- 
curred. It is, however, pretty generally surmised that they mean to do 
nothing. They are endeavouring to play off parties against each other. 
The advantage, of course, will remain with the supporters of the existing 
law of patronage, and the flaming Veto-men will be disappointed. 
Let it not be supposed that the peuple have much concern in the matter, 
one way or the other. It is really a question between the patrons of 
livings and the clergy. 


























The Queen’s marriage with Prince ALBerr was made an occasion of 
general festivity in the Metropolis and in the Provinces. The weather, 
on which much depended, though unfavourable in the early part of 
Monday, improved towards noon, and the sun shone gayly on the 
Royal bride and her subjects. The pageantry equalled the excited 
expectations of those admitted to witness it. No accident marred the 
ceremonial. All concurred in admiring the maidenly dignity with 
which the young Queen performed her part; while Prince ALBERT’s 
bearing, manly, modest, and grave, made a very favourable impression. 
The multitude “ out of doors” was in good humour, and the Queen’s 
reception was far more cordial than she had lately been accustomed to. 

The exclusion of an entire political party from participating in the 
state ceremony of the Royal nuptials, has been commented on. The Duke 
of WELLINGTON was the only member of the Opposition invited to be 
present in the Chapel Royal: his Grace only received his invitation 
late on Friday night, and was not at the wedding breakfast or the 
banquet. It is said in explanation, that to the breakfast and banquet 
only members of the Royal Family, or persons holding offices in the 
Household, were invited; and that this was aceording to etiquette. 
Possibly: nevertheless, it is unfortunate that 01 such an occasion the 
Queen should have been so exclusively surrounded, as to countenance 
the charge that her Majesty’s advisers contrive to make her seem the 
Sovereign of a faetion instead of an united people. 














Accounts from India ev8rti& ahon-scenind us of the uncertaiu and 
costly tenure by which the British hoid their Asiatic dominions. A 
series of expensive and bloody wars, with acquisitions of fresh territory, 
is deemed indispensable to the preservation of our empire in the East. 
An overland mail from Bombay brings the story of the last of these 











warlike operations, in the form of a Cespatch from Lord AveKLanp to 
the Secret Committee of the East India Company. This despateh, 
published in an Extraordinary Gazette on Thursday, states the par- 
ticnlars of the storm and expture of Kelat by the British troops, 
commanded by Major-General Wititsutre. The Governor-General 
considers this achievement highly important, as it not only vindicates 
the “national honour,” but confi “the security of intercourse he- 
tween Sinde and Afghanistan,” and promotes “ the tranquillity of the 
restored monarchy.” 

From the general orders issued by Lord Avcxianp we learn the na- 
ture of the Khan of Kelat’s offence. Though professing amity with 
the British Government, he instigated the tribes in the neighbourhood 
of the Bolan Pass to commit “ outrages and murders ” on the followers 
of the Army of the Indus. To “ exact retribution,” and to make ar- 
rangements for future security, General Wiiisurre was directed to 
march upon Kelat. He arrived at Giranee, eight miles from Kelat, on 
the 12th of November. His force consisted of 1156 rank and file, 
with the necessary number of officers; be! 2 
or Queen’s Royal Regiment, the Seventeenth Regiment, the Thirty -fir 
Regiment of Bengal Native Infantry, with Sappers, Miners, Pioneers, 
and Horse Artillery. The force, though sn appears to have been 
vell selected for the duty. 

On the morning of the 13th of November, General Writsutre left 
Giranee for Kelat. The Khan’s tr attacked the British on their 
march, and there was skirmish 1in a mile of Kelat. Heights 
ere covered by infantry, with five 
vets. General WILLSHTRE 
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lost no time in driving the enemy from tl 








An attempt was made to enter the town through the gates at the s 
time with the fugitives from the heights, but it did not succeed. 
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‘inding the gates closed, they wit! 
. while two guns from the 
heights were directed upon the defences above the gate, and four oth 
from different positions upon the gate itself. After a few rounds, half 









of the gate was knocked down; and a body of the troops, commanded 


by Major Pennycvick, quickly gained an entrance into the fort, and 
fought their way up to the walls of the inner citadel,—the enemy be- 
having with the greatest bravery, and disputing every inch of ground. 
Meanwhile, another detachment had foreed open the Western gate and 
advanced to the citadel. After some desperate fighting, an entrance 
into the citadel was foreed; and there the Khan himself appeared at 
the head of the remnant of his troops, and was killed, sword in hand, 
The entire possession of the citadel was soon gained, thongh the enemy 
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kept up a fire from detached buildings. The brave garrison consisted 
of about 2,000 men. Their loss in killed was very severe, and several 
hundred prisoners were taken. General WILLSHIRE says the place 
was stronger than he had supposed ; and that the “ towering height of 
the inner citadel was most formidable both in appearance and in 
reality.” 

The loss of the British in killed was 31, in wounded 108. Lieutenant 
Gravarr was killed; Captain W. M. Lysrer, Captain J. Seay, Lieu- 
tenant J. W. G. Hotpsworrn, and Adjutant Simmons, severely 
wounded, and Lieutenant D. J. Dickinson slightly wounded. All these 
officers belonged to the Second or Queen's Royal Regiment. Captain 
8. C. Bourcnier, of the Seventeenth Regiment, was wounded severel rs 
Captain Savrin and Ensign Roprer, of the Thirty-first of Native In- 
fantry, the first slightly, the second severely wounded. 

Rear-Admiral Sir FREDERICK MarrLanp, Commander of the naval 
force in the East Indies, died on board the Wellesley, at sea, on the 30th 
November. 

The advance of a large Russian foree—fifty battalions—upon Chiva, 
is mentioned in the Bombay Times of December 7th. Mr. Macnacu- 
TEN had ordered the Bombay troops not to return to Bombay, but to 
stop at Gundava. 

The Governor-General had ordered a donation of six months’ full pay 
to every officer and man who crossed the Bolan Pass. 





War with China appears to be inevitable; indeed it may be said to 
have actually broken out. In our paper of the Ist instant it was men- 
tioned that Captain Exxior, the Superintendent, and Captain Smiru of 
the Volage, had gone to Macao to negotiate a continuance of the trade 
outside the Bogue. Well, it appears that the Chinese Commissioners 
agreed to that proposition, as Captain Exzror declared that he could 
not authorize the masters of British vessels to give the “ opium bond,” 
as it is called, without further instructions from England; and until 
such bonds were given, the Chinese Commissioners refused to allow 
the British to trade inside the Bogue. The Commissioners also agreed 
not to insist for the present on the surrender of the seaman who killed 
the Chinese at Macao. The temporary arrangement seemed to be sa- 
tisfactory; but the wrath and suspicions of the Chinese authorities 
were again roused by the appearance of the ship Thomas Coutts 
at Whampoa, and the offer of her commander, Captain WARNER, 
to sign the opium-bond. It was asked why all the captains could 
not submit to the Chinese authorities, and engage on pain of death 
not to trade in opium? Commissioner Lix immediately renewed 

is demand for the surrender of the murderer of the Chinese, and 
issued an edict commanding all the British ships to enter the port 
of Canton and sign the bond, or to depart from the coast im- 
mediately. In case of non-compliance with either of these conditions 
within three days, the Commissioner declared he would destroy the 
entire British fleet. On the publication of this edict, Captain Extror 
went to the Bogue with the Volage and the Hyacinth to demand expla- 
mation from the Chinese Admiral Kwan. That officer at first pre- 
tended readiness to enter into some negotiation; but immediately 
afterwards he ordered out twenty-nine war-junks, evidently intending 
to surround the British ships. ‘They were repeatedly warned off, but 
continued to close in upon the Hyacinth and Volage; when Captain 
Surry opened a fire upon them, and in a short time five or six junks, 
each with from 120 to 200 men on board, were sunk. The rest made 
off; and Captain Exiior ordered the firing to cease, otherwise nearly 
all might have been destroyed. According to the last accounts, which 
reach to November 7th, the Chinese were making. preparations to re- 
venge this defeat by burning the British fleet of merchantmen. Whether 
the persons on board of the Thomas Coutts, being completely in the 
power of the Chinese, would be molested in consequence of this affair, 
‘Was uncertain, but they were considered in much danger. 

This was not the only hostile collision in those parts. The 
Canton Press of the 2d November mentions a fight off the Western 
coast between opium-smugglers and Mandarin boats, in which 


one of the boats was sunk, several men were killed, and seven | 


Mandarins sent ashore with their tails cut off—the last possible 
insult. The smuggling of opium was carried on with great activity, 
and the drug was quoted at the rate of 1,000 dollars a chest. 

Caution is requisite in receiving the intelligence of these doings, de- 
rived from sources exclusively British. The “ wolf” being determined 
to worry the “ lamb,” a pretence must be forthecoming—the weaker 
animal must be charged with the offence of disturbing the stream 
where the beast of prey went to drink. Taking, however, even the one- 
sided accounts which reach this country, nothing like a justification 
for Captain Extior’s conduct on this occasion appears. It is alleged 
that the party which attacked the Black Joke were not pirates, but 
Mandarins acting under orders of Commissioner Lry _ himself, 
who rewarded their chief with money. This is stated in the 
Canton Press, on the loose authority of “the linguist Alenzae :” 
but Captain ELtior makes no mention of it in the letter he addressed 
to Captain Surra, assigning reasons for taking measures to protect the 
British shipping. With the exception of these doubtful proceedings, 
nothing has been laid to the charge of the Chinese, which they had 
not a right to do on slighter provocation than they have received. Pre- 
parations, however, are in progress for the perpetration of wrong upon 
a much larger scale than Captain Exiio1’s limited force has enabled 
him to adopt. The Hampshire Telegraph, a great naval authority, an- 
nounces that a formidable armament is to be sent from Portsmouth, to 
take on board 16,000 native troops in India; and that, having “ put 
the city of Canton under contribution, or destroyed it if necessary,” 
this army is suddenly to be despatched Northward, to compel the Em- 
peror of China, in his capital of Pekin, to give security for future 
* decency of behaviour.” Such is the policy of moral, slave-emanci- 
pating, and commercial England, in the nineteenth century! 





The packet-ship Sheridan, from New York to Liverpool, has brought 
Montreal newspapers to the 15th January. The Clergy Reserves Bill 
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division among the religious sects in the following manner,—half {) 
be divided between the members of the Established Churches of Eng. 
land and Scotland, in proportion to their numbers ; and the other hai 
to be divided among all other sects in proportion to the amount of thes 
respective contributions for the purposes of religious instruction, 

The Toronto Mirror mentions the dismissal of Mr. HacGrrmay, the 
Attorney-General, the promotion of Mr. Draver, Solicitor-Gene 
to Mr Hacermay’s office, and the appointment of Mr. Batpwin to}, 
Solicitor-General. A rumour also prevailed, that Chief Justice JAMps 
Sruart, of Lower Canada, was to supersede Sir GrorcE ARTuoR jy 
the government of Upper Canada; but Lord Joun RussELy gave th 
report a positive contradiction in the House of Commons last night, 

President VAN Buren had transmitted to Congress copies of op. 
respondence between Mr. Fox, British Minister at Washington, My 
ForsyTu, Secretary of State, and Governor Farrrexp of Maine, respect. 
ing the North-eastern boundary. The letters are said to confirm th 
prevalent opinion of the great difficulty of settling this question. §; 
Joun Harvey, Governor of New Brunswick, had published a most ex. 
traordinary “memorandum,” recommending strict neutrality to dwellers 
on both sides of the border, “ in the event of hostilities with the Unite 
States.’ 





here is no Continental news of any importance. The Committe 
of the French Chamber of Deputies have decided by a vote of 6 to3, 
that King Louis Puivrppe’s private property is insufficient to enable 
him to provide for his son the Duke pe Nemours; and they recom. 
mend that 500,000 franes per annum be voted for his “ dotation.” 





Debates and WBroceedings in BWarliament. 
STATE OF THE FINANCES. 


The House of Commons was occupied on Thursday with an im. 
portant discussion on the financial condition and prospects of the 
country. 

Mr. Herries moved for the following papers. 

«* An account of the income of the Consolidated Fund, including therewith the duties 
on sugar, and of the charges thereupon in the year 1859, distinguished under the head 
of receipt and expenditure ; and also an estimate of the same for the year 184), 
showing, in each case, the surplus applicable tu the supplies voted by Pariiament, 

“Account showing the amount of the Deticiency Biils charged on the growing pro- 
duce of the Consolidated Fund outstanding, unsatisfied on the l4th day of Februay 
1839 and the l4th day of February 1840, respectively. 

* Account showiug the surplus or deficiency of the net Income of the United King. 
dom, compared with the Expenditure thereof, (exclusive of the charge for a fixed 
sinking-fund, while such was imposed by law,) in each of the five years preceding the 
Sth day of January 183], and also in each of the five years preceding the Sth day of 
Jaunary 1840, 

“ Account showing the total amount of the Funded or Unfunded Debt created, and 
also of the Funded or Unfunded debt extinguished, in each of the three years preced- 
ing the 5th day of January 1840; distinguishing the Steck created in lieu of Exchequer 
Bills cancelled, being the produce of monies invested by savings banks. 

“Account of the t tal amount of the Unfunded debt outstanding on the 5th day of 
January, 5th day of April, 5th day of July, and 10th day of October, in each of the 
years 1837, 1838, and 1849; stating the rate of interest on Exchequer Bills issued at ot 
about the same periods, the current rates of premium or discount on the same in the 
public market, and the prices of the Three per Cent. Consolidated Annuities. 

«* Account of the total net Income and Expenditure of the United Kingdom in each 
of the tweive years between the 5ih day of January }828 aud the 5th day of January 
1840 ; in continuation of the account annexed to the Fourth Report of the Committee 
ou Finauce in 1828, whereiu the same is exhibited from the year 1792. 

* Account showing the total sums expended for the service of the Army, Navy, 
Ordnance, and Miscellaneous in each of the twelve years between the 5th day df 
January 1828 and the 5th day January 1840, 

Mr. Herries said it was necessary for him to request attention for 
some time, as he entertained no doubt that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer intended to oppose his motion. There was no objection to pro- 
duce most of the accounts he called for; but Government refused to 
give a return of the estimated income of the Consolidated Fund for 
the year 1840. If the finances of the country were in an ordinary 
condition, or if Ministers, in return for the forbearance they had expe- 
rienced from the Opposition, had offered candid statements of the 
financial prospects of the country, Mr. Herries could never have 
pressed them with this motion. But, notwithstanding the repeated 
solicitations for information last session, Ministers allowed July and 
August to pass away without a complete financial statement, and only 
produced it when most Members had left town. He acknowledged 
that the Conservatives were in some degree obnoxious to Mr. Hume's 
reproach of not assisting him to press the Government on the subject 
of finance; but they considered it wrong in any way to increase the 
monetary and commercial embarrassment under which the country had 
laboured during the last two years. That motive for reserve no longer 
existed, for Lord Melbourne and Lord John Russell had both described the 
financial condition of the country in words far more forcible than he could 
use. Mr. Herries read an extract from Lord Melbourne’s speech on Lord 
Ripon’s motion in the House of Lords, in which the Premier fully ad- 
mitted year after year a deficiency of revenue as compared with expet- 
diture, and that the time had arrived when it was necessary to look in 
the face of the difficulty and the danger and earnestly apply a remedy. 
Lord John Russell had said on a recent occasion, that the imposition of 
fresh burdens on the country might perhaps be required to maintail 
the Army, Navy, and Ordnance, in a condition suitable to the charactet 
and dignity of the country. Well then, it was admitted that it was I 
dispensably necessary for the House of Commons to meet this most dan- 
gerous and most arduous state of things boldly in the face. It would be 
alleged that his demand was unusual. It was so, and it was painfal 
that after twenty-six years of peace, it should be necessary to make 
such a demand. It was not, however, unprecedented. Lord Ripon had 
not withheld similar information ; and during the three years he had 
taken a humble part in the administration of the finances, a statement 
of the finances had been laid on the table of the House in the February 
of each year. Lord Althorp had done the same in the first session that 
he acted as Chancellor of the Exchequer. But Lord Monteagle had 
given them a budget in July, another little budget in August, and agall 
another statement laid before the House of Lords first and afterwat' 
furnished to the House of Commons. Mr. Herries wished the Chaa- 
cellor of the Exchequer distinctly to understand, that he asked for 20 
disclosure of secrets. He did not wish to know what new taxes were 
to be imposed, or the balance of Exchequer Bills remaining out, oF how 
they were to be paid off: but the House and the public had a right t 
the information as to the income and means of the country, which te 
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pers he moved for would supply. It was universally felt that the 
ees of the country were, he would not say in an inconvenient— 
that was too slight a term—but ina deplorable condition. In every 
society, and among all persons with whom he conversed, there was the 
strongest manifestation of alarm on this subject. It was not his 
rovince to make a financial statement to the House of Commons ; but, 
yr support of his motion, he felt bound to let the House know the real 
state of the case. He found that in the year 1837, the deficiency of re- 
yenue to meet expenditure was 726,000/. ; in 1838, 440,000. ; in 1839, 
1,512,000/.—together 2,678, 0001. . From the best information he could 
et—seeing that there was an increase in the Navy Estimates of 
500,000l.—he felt justified in assuming that the deficiency for 1840 


would be 2,000,000/.; which would increase the total deficit at the end | 


of 1840 to 4,678,0001. Then there was the great question of Post- 
office revenue: having some acquaintance with the Post-office depart- 
ment, he ventured to calculate the loss arising from the change in the 
rates of postage at from 1,200,000/. to 1,400,000/. Add the smaller 
sum to 4,678,000/., and the deficiency would be nearly six millions. 
Was this a state of things under which the House should remain quiet? 
Was it a state of things which justified the House in allowing the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to take his own time and pleasure for 
stating how he meant to deal with this increasing deficiency? He 
could not pass over the extraordinary misconduct of the Government 
in reference to the Post-office question. With a full knowledge of the 
financial difficulties existing and sure to arise, they introduced a new 





20,000,000/. had been made. He was convinced that the real motive 
for concealing the present state of affairs, was the hope that some un- 
foreseen circumstance would arise to put them in a better position. 

Mr. Hume said, that the House must be prepared to encounter great 
difficulties. Besides the deficiency of six millions, they must expect a 
serious falling-off in the tea-duties, and in the duties on spirits occa- 
sioned by the spread of temperance—a large portion of the Irish people 
were abandoning whisky. Mr. Hume complained that the Tories op- 
posed his motions for reducing the expenditure. He protested against 
the doctrine that the Estimates were to be first voted and the ways 
and means found afterwards. He acknowledged that, from the hope 
he had entertained that Ministers would improve, he had not lately 
been so troublesome with motions for reducing taxation and expenditure 
as he was formerly. He regretted that Ministers should oppose the mo- 
tion: it gave the impression that they wished to conceal something. 

Mr. Lasoucuere denied that any Parliamentary grounds had been 
stated, or any valid reason assigned, why the House should assent to 
the novel and unprecedented demand made by Mr. Herries. 

Sir Georce CLERK replied to that part of Mr. Baring’s speech which 
related to the comparative expenditure of Whig and Tory Administra- 


| tions; contending that a correct statement would be favourable to the 


system, by which the revenue was certain to be diminished to a large | 


extent; and this they did, not from any conviction that the measure 
was a good one, but merely in consequence of the circumstances in 
which they were temporarily placed. Lord Melbourne’s excuse for it 
was the difficulty of withstanding a general demand for cheap postage : 
but Ministers knew they would have received the support of the Con- 
servatives against a measure to increase a deficiency in the revenue. 
And now, how was the Government to be carried on? By means of 
peace-loans—than which he could not conceive a more dangerous ex- 
pedient. Again and again had Ministers been warned, by Mr. Goul- 
burn and others, that it was a dangerous practice to sacrifice revenue to 
popular demands for the reduction of taxes, and that there was a great 
difference between continuing old taxes and imposing new ones. Mr. 
Goulburn had reduced taxes to the amount of 6,000,000. or 7,000,000/. 
annually ; but he always provided against the possibility of a deficient 





revenue; and he left a surplus to his successor, Lord Althorp, of | 
being the amount of church-rate assessed upon him for the parish of Chelms- 


8,000,000/, A different principle—that of having a small surplus—had 
since been acted upon; and the consequences were lamentable. He did 
not think that the resources of the country were diminished, and he 


believed that Parliament would repair the evils which the folly of Go- | : the | Lge , 
| prevent the recurrence of a like violence being ¢€ 


yernment—want of firmness, judgment, and skill—had brought upon it, 
The Cuancetior of the Excuequer (Mr. F. T. Baring) replied to 
Mr. Herries; but the reporters complain that many of his sentences 


were indistinctly heard. He admitted that, of course, motives of the | 


purest patriotism influenced Mr. Herries; but nevertheless, he could 
not conceal! from himself the fact, that if Mr. Herries had put in requi- 
sition all his iagenuity to devise a course most embarrassing to those at 
the head of the finances, he could not have been more successful than 
he had been in preparing the present motion. He would state at once, 
that he objected to give the estimated income of the Consolidated Fund 
for the year 1840; the other accounts he would willingly produce. 


thorp; but Mr. Herries must know that when those noble lords had the 
control of the finances, the financial year commenced in January, not 
in April. It was not a case of compulsion at all; and the practice, 
moreover, was loudly condemned by all parties, as most inconvenient. 
Even in times of war and of the warmest opposition, returns such as 
Mr. Herries required had never been demanded, and never granted by 
Government. It was a principle in the conduct of the affairs of an in- 
dividual, to ascertain the amount of income first, and then cut down 
expenditure to meet it; but the contrary rule obtained in the manage- 
ment of a nation’s affairs ; the amount required for the services of the 
year having been ascertained, it was the duty of Government to provide 
that amount, whatever it might be. This was the principle laid down 


by Mr. Herries himself before the Finance Committee. Now, it was at | 
all times difficult to arrive at an estimate nearly accurate of the probable | 
Income; but at times like the present, that difficulty was very much | 


augmented. ‘he income must necessarily very much depend upon the 
Spring trade, and the receipts from the Customs and Excise. With 
Tespect to the Post-oflice, a sense of duty alone compelled him to with- 
hold information ; and he would take care not to utter by word of mouth 
what he would not put upon paper. It was impossible to arrive, without 
more experience, at a probable estimate of the deficiency to arise from 
the Post: ofiice experiment. In reply to Mr. Herries’s statement respect- 
ing the increase and decrease of the Debt, he would read a statement 
showing the real state of the case— 

On the 5th January 1831, the amount of Funded capital was 757,486,997/. ; 
on the 5th January 1839, the amount was 761,347,690/.; showing an increase 
of the Funded Debt of 3,860,6937. On the 5th January 1831, the amount of 
capital Unfunded was 27,271,6562; on the 5th January 1839, 24,655,300/. ; 
showing a decrease of 2,616,3502, and showing together a total increase on 
capital Debt of 1,244,3432. Thus stood the course of the Whig Government, 
Which had difficulties to deal with which no former Government had to sustain. 
There was an addition, under their Administration, of not less than twenty 
millions to the Public Debt, and this effected not by any financial arrange- 
Ments of the Ministry—not by any of the mismanagement of which the 


night honourable gentleman talked so much, but added for the purpose of | 


eeing our fellow subjects from slavery. 

Mr. Baring then read several comparative accounts of expenditure 
under Tory and Whig Governments, to prove that the Whigs had 
been most economical for the country. He concluded by declaring his 
Conviction that Parliament would vote whatever sum was required ; 
and he would not himself shrink from the unpopular task of ealling 
upon the House to redeem its pledges and provide for the public service. 

Mr. Govutnurn observed that no answer had been given to Mr. 
Herries, There were precedents for acceding to the motion; but if 
there were no such precedents, the alarming state of the finances was a 
Sufficient justification of the demand for information. He entered into 
& defence of the financial measures of the Duke of Wellington’s Ad- 
ministration, by which a reduction of the Debt to the extent of 





Tories. 

Mr. Herrres spoke a few words in reply. 

Mr. WARBURTON endeavoured to address the House, but was inaudible 
amidst loud cries of * Divide!” _And a division took place, with the 
following result— 

For the motion eau 
Against it... 





Majority against Ministers ....... sak 
The Opposition cheered loudly on the announcement of these num- 
bers. 





Cuvurcu-Rares. 

Mr. Tuomas Duncomes, on Tuesday, brought this subject before the 
House of Commons, in connexion with the case of John Thorogood. 
He reminded the House, that at the close of last session the following 
resolution had been adopted— 

“ That it appears to us, by certain papers laid before this House, that John 
Thorogood, a Protestant Dissenter, has been confined in her Majesty’s county 
gaol of Essex since the 16th day of January last, for neglecting to appear in 


the Consistorial Court of the Bishop of London, for the non-payment of 5s. 6d., 











ford; and it is the opinion of this House that it will be the duty of the Legis- 
lature, at the earliest possible period of the next session of Parliament, to 
make such alterations in the existing laws for levying Clurch-rates, as shall 
again inflicted upon the 
cts who conscientiously 
| Church.” 
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scruples of that portion of her } 


dissent from the rites or doctrines of the E 








The opponents of Church-rates ought to be divided into two classes,— 
Churchmen, who thought the revenues of the Establishment sufficient 
for its maintenance without the levy of compulsory rates; and Dissent- 
ers, who conscientiously objected to contribute to the ornaments of a 
worship not their own. He intended to move for leave to bring ina 
bill “to relieve from the payment of Church-rates that portion of her 





Majesty’s subjects ‘who conscientiously dissent from the rites or doe- 
trines of the Established Church.” His bill provided for the immediate 


: = 2 | discharge of Thorogood and all other persons in custody for non-pay- 
He had been pressed with the precedents of Lord Ripon and Lord Al- | “S°28*3« at SRorogecd a ee eee pay 






ment of Church-rates, or for contempt of any Ee cal Court; also 
to prevent any future proceedings for the recovery of Church-rates from 
persons who had made the following declaration of dissent from the 
Church before a Justice of the Peace; the production of the Justice’s 
certificate that such a declaration had been made, to be pleaded in bar 
of any action for three years from its date— 

“14. B. do solemnly declare that I am not of the communion of the 
Church of England as by law established, and that in my conscience I do dis- 
sent therefrom; and do also solemnly declare that in objecting to pay Church- 
rates, Ldo so from no pecuniary motives, but solely and sincerely for conscience’ 

Signed) ba: 
in a inost able article in 
s article, describing the 
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sake. 
He had founded his measure on a suggestion 
the Edinburgh Review for October. Part of 
indecent scenes which Church-rate struggles gave rise to, was read by 
Mr. Duncombe; who referred to proceedings at Margate, where a rate 
had recently been rejected, in illustration of the Reviewer’s remarks, 
Against Mr. Thorogood’s character nothing worse could be stated than 
that he was a political partisan. His moral character was good, and he 
suffered for conscience’ sake. Mr. Duncombe hoped he should not hear 
any attempt to ridicule Dissenting consciences— _ 

If the question of conscience was to be discussed, where was that, he asked, 
of the rector of Chelmsford, wider whose authority yn this individual 
was imprisoned ? He could not understand of what ma s lis conscience 
was composed, who day after day we uld call upon his congregation to suppli- 
cate merey from the Almighty upon prisoners and captives, and could yet be 
the cause of a captivity like this. But he hoped that it was not necessary for 
him any longer to detain the House, because he did not think that any opposi- 
tion would be offered to the motion which he intended to submit to its cen= 
sideration. He knew that all those Dissenters, as well as Churchmen, by whom 
its provisions had been seen, had given them their approbation, and he trusted 
that her Majesty's Ministers, when they had also inquired into the m, would take 
this great and important question out’ of the hands of so humble an individual 
as himself. 

He concluded by moving for leave to bring in the bill. : 

Mr. GILLon, on seconding the motion, censured the oppressive pro- 
ceedings of the clergy of the Church of Scotland in collecting the 
Annuity-tax. 

Lord Joun Resse. could not agree with Mr. Duncombe that Tho- 
rogood was sutfering for conscience’ sake in a cause which entitled him 
to sympathy and support. He was imprisoned for declining to appear 
before a regularly-coustituted tribunal. Now, whatever an individual’s 
private opinion might be of any law or any tribunal, obe lience to lawful 
authority must be yielded by him, or he must suffer the penalty. As 
long as a state religion was maintained, the laws made to support it 
must be obeyed. No moral crime was imputed to Thorogood. He 
might be a very sincere supporter of the Voluntary principle; but he 
was not at liberty to disobey the law of the land. Lord John pro- 
ceeded to state objections to Mr. Duncombe’s bill— _ —_ 

In the first place, there was the obvious temptation to fraud, by holding out 
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a pecuniary benefit arising out of the avowal of conscientious dissent. He 
could very well understand the admission of a declaration, where the object of 
it was to admit the person making it to a participation in equal privileges to 
those enjoyed by other persons in the realm. Such, for instance, as the decla- 
ration required of certain Protestants, in order to entitle them to the enjoy~ 
ment of privileges enjoyed by other Protestants, or the declaration required of 
Roman Catholics, in order to entitle them to certain immunities and privileges 
granted to them by act of Parliament. But in those cases, the object was to 
entitle them to an equal share in benefits already enjoyed by others. In the 
present case, however, the person making the declaration would, by so doing, 
entitle himself to a greater benefit. - As a member of the Established Church 
he would be obliged to pay the church-rate—to pay certain sums for the 
repairs of churches; but if he declared himself.a conscientious dissenter from 
the Established Church, then, by making a declaration to that effect, he could 
free himself from the pecuniary obligation. So with regard to this sum of 
5s. 6d., which every man of equal station to John Thorogood in his parish 
would be compelled to pay by law, Thorogood, according to the plan of the 
honourable gentleman, would be able to evade the payment by declaring him- 
self a conscientious Di re was obviously a pecuniary snare. A 
man might be ostensibly a member of the Established Church; but he 
might be a lukewarm member or indifferent, yet the temptation was held 
out to him to relieve himself from the payment of the 5s. 6d. church-rate, 
by simply making a declaration that he conscientiously dissented from the 
doctrines of the Church. (“ //ear!” from Mr. Hume.) The honourable 
Member for Kilkenny might possibly have some very good argument to offer 
in contradiction of what he had said; but he really could not see what could 
be urged in support of their thus setting up a bribe to induce persons of a luke- 
warm attachment to the Church to abandon it. Independent of all other ob- 
jections, there was one great objection to a measure of the kind, on the broad 
principle that there ought not to be created a distinction between those who 
were and those who were not members of the Church. When any public bur- 
den was preposed—whether of tithes or any other—it was always imposed 
equally on all the subjects of the Crown ; and it was upon that principle alone 
that an Established Church could be maintained, because an Established 
Church was assumed to be for the common good of the whole—that was the 
principle on which an Established irch could alone be asked for. He for 
one would say, that he would be sorry to see the time when those who 
preached the gospel in this country would be obliged to look for support to the 
voluntary contributions of their congregations. He could understand, with 
regard to the lighter arts, tle principle embodied in those lines of Dr. Joln- 
son— 
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« The drama’s laws the drama’s patrous give, 
For those who live to please must please to live. 
But sorry would he be to hear that 
«The pr ote Taw 7 
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ulrons give, 
Aud t ho live to pretch must preach to live. 

Sorry indeed would he he if those who filled the pulpits now filled by members 
of the Established Church, were to become claimants on the voluntary contri- 
butions of their congregations on the score of their being taking, eloquent, 
preachers. 

Several attempts had been mz 
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le to effect a settlement of the Church- 
rate question satisfactory to Churchmen and Dissenters; but they had 
all failed, and he really did not see how the grievance of Church-rates 
could be wholly removed. He was of opinion that the Ecclesiastical 
Courts were not the proper tribunals for the decision of cases arising 
cut of disputed Church-rates. The payment was purely civil, and 
Ecclesiastical Courts zht to take no cognizance of it. He also 
thought that proceedin: he recovery of the rates ought to be 
f the recusant.. He was ready to 
introduce or support a mea ect these alterations of the exist- 
ing lew, but would oppose Mr. Duncombe’s bill, which was not founded 
on sound principles, and was caleulated to lead to dangerous conse- 
quences. 

Mr. Heme regretted that Lord John Russell should have arrived at 
such 2 conclusion: and he was surprised that the noble lord should 
have di pathy for Thorogood suffering the punishment 
of a felon for opposition to a cruel and unjust law. No cause had ever 
been carried without martyrs, and John Thorogood had been and 
would be a martyr in this cause. What was the main objection to this 
bill? Why, forsooth, that Churchmen would abandon the Establish- 
ment to es 5 , Such was Lord John 
Russell's conf 


the payment of 5s. 6d. or 2 
lence in the attachment of Churchmen to the Establish- 
ment. Lord John professed great desire to uphold the respectability and 
influence of the Church, but he refused to remove the most fruitful 
cause of discontent with the Establishment. Did he think that the 
small ration he proposed would give satisfaction, or that the 
people would accept such a compromise? Thorogood was opposed to 
the laws and institutions of the country regarding the Church no 
doubt—but did he stand alone? Look to Scotland— 
What were one-half of the clergy of Scotland doing at the present time ? 
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had not been collected in Sheffield for twenty years; and that in Le 
Manchester, Leicester, and Nottingham, nobody was punished for ro. 
fusing to pay Church-rates. Thorogood, unfortunately, lived in a smajj 
place where the Church dared to enforce laws which were in abeyaneg 
in the larger towns. If the calculation made by Sir Robert Inglis wer 
correct, the amount of Church-rates collected from Dissenters op} 
amounted to 7,600/. annually; and he would ask, whether for this 
paltry sum it was worth while to agitate the country from one end to 
the other? He blamed the Rector for prosecuting the poor man. 

Sir Rosertr Inciis expressed general concurrence with Lord Joby 
Russell, and was quite ready to share the responsibility of opposing the 
motion. He wished to put the House in possession of some circum. 
stances respecting John Thorogood— 

It had been stated that Mr. Thorogood was at first willing to appear befor 
the Court, but that he had been dissuaded from it by the consideration of the 
great expense. That this was not correct, would be proved by a letter from 
Thorogood himself. On the 23d of November last there appeared a letter ig 
the Sun from Thorogood, in answer to a memorial sent to Lord Normanby, 
Tn that letter he said, “ ‘The memorial to Lord Normanby gives an entirely 
different impression of my refusal to appear to the citation issued against me 
from that which is the true one. The paragraph is as follows—‘ That he did 
not appear to such citation because of the expenses that would attend upon 
such a proceeding.’ Sir, it was certainly urged by the gentleman whom I say 
at the Patriot office, the secretary of the Church-rate Abolition Society, that 
it would be an enormous expense; but that which alone tempted me to give up 
my intention to appear and contest the lawfulness of the rate was the assurance 
made to me, that if I did not appear, more good would be effected to the cause 
of religious liberty, which I have at heart, than would be effected by my ap: 
pearance to question the legality of the rate. In addition to this, Mr. Boykett 
assuyed me, to use his own words, that they would move heaven and earth in 
the cause if I should be committed.” He added, “ I forgive my perseeutors, 
as well as those who, by giving me false counsel, have led me into greater diff. 
culty and suffering—John Thorogood. Chelmsford Gaol, 23d November 
1839.” So that from this it appeared that he had been badly advised, and 
then neglected, until this grievance-gathering Society thought that his name 
and case would form a good ground for speeches in and out of that House; 
and then the circumstances of his imprisonment were cried up through the 
country. 

With regard to the agitation of the entire country on this question, 
he could state, that out of 13,000 parishes in England and Wales, 
there were only 17 in which Church-rate contests were carried on. 

Dr.Lusutncron explained, that it was entirely through his own fault 
or by his own choice, that Thorogood came within the jurisdiction of 
the Ecclesiastical Courts. He was brought in the regular way before 
two Magistrates for non-payment of the rate. He disputed the right 
of the Magistrates to decide in the case, alleging that the rate was 
invalid. He delivered a paper to the Judges, assigning reasons why 
the rate was illegal, and declaring his determination to dispute its vall- 
dity in the Ecclesiastical Courts— 

It was, therefore, by his own deliberate act and deed, by adopting this parti- 
cular mode of proceeding, that he was brought into the bonds, as he termed it, 
of the Ecclesiastical Court, and he had no person to blame but himself. Having 
done so, what did he do when he had appealed to the Ecclesiastical Court? 
He refused to appear; and the consequence was, that in this, as in every other 
court, there was a power of sufficient jurisdiction for contempt, and he had a 
decision made against him on a matter of Church-rates for contempt, and he 
was in consequence imprisoned. 

It had been said by Mr. Baines that the law was differently admi- 
nistered in Chelmsford and in Leeds— 

But what was the fact? Why, at Chelmsford the people made a church-rate, 
whilst at Leeds there was not any rate. ‘The Churchwarden, therefore, in the 
latter place, had no power to levy or collect a church-rate; but the law was the 
same at both places. The inhabitants of Sheffield and Leeds chose to go on 
without a church-rate, and provided for the maintenance of the edifice of the 
church in a different way; but on that account could it be said that it was a 
hardship because there was a different state of things elsewhere, and a church- 
rate was levied ? 

Mr. Hawes referred to a recommendation of the Ecclesiastical Com 
missioners respecting Church-rates— 

At present they were, as they ever had been, altogether a voluntary contri- 
bution, which the majority of the vestry in any parish could refuse ; but the 
recommendation of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, if acted upon, would 
convert Church-rates into a statutable tax. This was a change which all the 
friends of religious liberty were bound to resist. At present, in one-third of 
the parishes of England, there were no Church-rates at all, the church repairs 
being paid out of voluntary endowments; and in many other parishes these 
repairs were met by voluntary contributions. 

Mr. Wynn E xtis briefly supported the motion. 

















They laughed at the authority of the quarter-sessiona, and they defied the 
House of Lords. They Claimed to act on conscientious scruples—they threw 
all other considerations on one side—and they were still determined to resist 
the int ny person presented by the patrons of livings, and therefore 
as much entitled to those livi as the Church was to Church-rates. Why 
did not the noble lord grapple with these persons? Because John Thorogood 
was a poor shocmaker, the noble lord had no sympathy for him, but he did en- 
tertain sympathy for the clergy in Scotland. He would tell the House the 
reason why. John Thorogood was a single and simple individual, but the 
Scottish clergy formed a powerful party, who were tearing the country up. 
Indeed, proceedings were going on which were diseraceful to the country. He 
maintained that those proceedings were doing as much hurt to the Church as 
ever Jolin Frost had done to the State. Their language was as violent, and 
their proceedings were in defiance of the law. What more had John Frost 
Chartists? They had not done so much 
exhorting thousands to defy it, as these persons 
noble lord sympathized with the Scotch clergy 
he did not sympathize with John Thorogood, 
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done. or any of the leaders of th 
in openly defying the law 
had cone. He repe ated tha 
because they were power! 





because he was poor and humble. The noble lord abolished Church-rates in 
Treland—why % Becau-e be could not help it. It was now seventeen years | 
5 J : ate * rs Fa 
since Mr. Hume | nted a petition signed by all classes in Ireland, against 


Churcli-rates. Yet 


lhe ount of those rates was not more than 76,0002. per 
All the arg 











annum inents used by the noble lord when introducing the mea- 
sure for releasing the Roman Catholics from the payment of Church-rates, 
were equally applicable to the present question. Then it was necessary to 
all liscontent, so it was ne wy to allay discontent now. Individua!s were 
irr en—they were imprisoned now. Did the noble lord mean to say 













give relief to Ireland, aud refuse it to England ? or was it rather | 
ited till a little compul-iou obliged him to do justice? Relief was 
refused to Ireland until compulsion was resorted to, and perhaps it would be 
Recessary to resort to compulsion Ww. 
Mr. Baines wished Lord Jobn Ru 
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sell to recollect that Church-rates 


Mr. Minpmay explained that the Rector of Chelmsford, his relative, 
had nothing whatever to do with the imposition or the collection of a 
Church-rate. 

Mr. Baines withdrew the expressions he had used on the supposition 
that the Rector had joined the Churchwardens in prosecuting Thoro- 
good. 

Mr. Duncombe hoped the House would not stultify itself by nega- 
tiving the resolution of last session, 

A division took place— 

For the motion .. 
Against it .... 
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Scorca Courts or Justick, 

Mr. Wattace moved for a Select Committee to inquire into the ad- 
niinistration of the law inthe Supreme Court of Scotland, with a view to 
ascertain whether the number of Judges might not be diminished. He 
stated that a large decrease had occurred in the business of the Su- 
preme Court, and it was fit the House should consider whether undet 
such circumstances the same number of Judges were required— 

it appeared from the returns Jaid before the House, that five Judges in the 
Outer House in 1831-2, had 1,956 causes before them; in 1838-9, 1,486 
causes, showing a diminution of about one-fourth, or nearly 25 per cent. in the 
number of causes brought into court. The return for the year 1839-40 
showed an increase upon the year of 72 causes, which, however, did not ma- 
terially affect that calculation. With respect to the Inner House. it appeared 


| from the returns, that eight Judges sitting in the two Courts of Review de- 


cided 495 causes in 1831-2, whilst in 1839-40 eight Judges, sitting in the same 
Courts of Review, decided only 288 causes, showing a reduction of more then 
two-fifths in their labour. The short period the Judges sit in court, and the 
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vacations extending to six months at least out of twelve, would show that one 
Court of Review would be quite enough for the business of the country, and 
that uniformity of decisions would by this means be insured, the notorious 
want of which, under the present system of two Courts of Review with co- 
ordinate jurisdiction, would be provided against. By the return last laid on 
the table, the number of causes enrolled last year, for the first time before Lord 
Moncrieff (one of the oldest and most able Judges of the Court of Session ) was 
only 216; whilst the new Judge, Lord Cuninghame, in the same period, had 
513 causes enrolled before him ; showing an increase of more than double the 
number by 81 causes, and showing also that one Judge did not perform one-half 
of the duty which another Judge could and did perform. With regard to the 
diminution of the number of Judges, it would appear that some diminution might 
be made, from a consideration of the returns which had been just printed, 
showing the time during which the Judges of the Court of Session sat daily. 
It appeared that the first division of the Inner House sat, on an average, two 
hours and forty-nine minutes daily; and the second division two hours 
and cight minutes daily; making an average for both of less than two 
hours and a half, or a sitting from eleven o'clock to half-past one. 
It appeared that the Outer Court sat from four to five hours daily, 
put, in fact, the average length of its sittings was less than four hours, 
or from nine in the morning to one o'clock. ‘The five Judges of this Court 
who sat about four hours a day, did not go intocourt more than one hundred 
and fourteen days in the year. Their vacation was more than six months in 
the year, and the same might be applied to the Court of Review. It was the 
nuiversal opinion of his countrymen, that the periods for w hich these Judges 
gat was a great deal too short, and that the length of their vacation was one 
great cause of the delay and expense incurred in their Courts. 


Mr. Fox MAvte said, it was not the intention of Government to oppose 
the motion. An increase of salaries to the Scotch Judges had been 
granted last session, and the public had a right to know whether the 
strength of the Scotch Bench was greater than the business required. 
He was convinced that an impartial inquiry would satisfy the public that 
it was not greater. Having assented to the inquiry, however, Govern- 
ment ought to conduct it; and he hoped Mr. Wallace would allow him 
to nominate an impartial Committee. 

Sir George CLERK had hitherto voted against similar motions to the 
present, in conjunction with her Majesty’s Government; and no new 
fact or reason for assenting to the proposed inquiry had been adduced. 
Mr. Fox Maule had indeed alleged as an excuse for assenting to the 
appointment of a Committee, that the salaries of the Judges had been 
increased. He could not afford a greater triumph to the gentlemen 
who, in opposition to the Government, had last session argued that in- 
quiry ought to precede increase of salary: but Sir George Clerk’s opi- 
nion remained unchanged as to the unprecedented proceeding which 
Ministers had been prevailed upon to sanction. ‘The subject had already 
been thoroughly investigated by a Commission of Inquiry, not consisting 
entirely of Scotch lawyers, but including such eminent men as Judges 
Tindal, Littledale, and Alexander. Five years were never sutfiered to 
elapse in Scotland without some important alteration— 

In 1830 a great number of subordinate courts were abolished, and the number 
of Judges in the Court of Session was reduced from fifteen to thirteen. -¢ 
the same, time the Court of Admiralty was abolished, as well as the Consi 
Courts, and two Barons of the Exchequer were reduced. In two years 
that Court was entirely abolished, and its business was transferred to the Court 
of Session. What was the consequence? It was felt in two years that from 
tlic temporary absence of two Judges, the Court could not get through the busi- 
ness, and an act was brought in by Lord Jettrey, in 1832, to remedy the arrears 
occasioned by the absence of the Lord Ordinary. A Committee was appointed 
in 1834, on the motion of the Member for Caithness, to consider whether there 
should be any increase in the salaries of the Judges, their business having so 
greatly increased through the reduction of their number. In that Committce 
the honourable Member for Greenock had put a question to all the Judges, whe- 
ther a greater reduction in their number could be made, and every one had 
stated that in the present mode of proceeding any further reduction was im- 
practicable. Some of the witnesses were of opinion that the reduction had 
been carried too far, and that it would be better to recur to fifteen. Lord 
Brougham had been examined on this point, and he had expressed a similar 
opinion, The only witness who was in favour of a further reduction, was a 
young writer of twenty-one. Was it likely that more competent witnesses 
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would be examined before the Committee now moved for, than before that of 


1834? Ifthe Committee were to examine all the most eminent lawyers at 
the Scotch bar, they would be of opinion that no reduction should be made, 
and the present Lord- Advocate would state, he was certain, that no reduction 
of the Judges in the Court of Session could be made without the greatest in- 
convenience. 

He was quite at a loss to know by what arguments or information 
Lord John Russell and Mr. Fox Maule had been induced to alter their 
course— 

It was true, Mr. Wallace had given notice of his motion before the late 
motion of want of confidence in the present Ministry, the result of which was 
then uncertain. The Member for Sheffield had been induced to promise his 
support to the Ministers by the concession of open questions, and he should 
like to know whether the support of the Member for Greenock had heen ob- 
tained by the concession of this Committee. He knew not on what other 
ground the Government had changed their opinion. 

Mr. Hume maintained that inquiry was most proper; and Mr. Gittoy 
said it was the only apology for consenting to increase the Judges’ 
salaries. Mr. Princue charged Mr. Wallace with utter ignorance of 
the extent of the business in the Supreme Court. Mr. Hope considered 
the motion as tantamount to a censure on the Judges. Mr. Rosere 
STEUVART supported the inquiry, with a view to prove that the Judges 
were not overpaid or too numerous. Lord-Advocate RurHerrvnt 
was of the same opinion, and voted for the Commiitee with the iil 


Intent. 

Sir Roperr Peet condemned the conduct of Ministers. They 
professed to be convinced, to have made up their minds, that no reduc- 
tion of the number of Scotch Judges ought to be made. Then why 
not state the grounds of their determination, aud resist the motion? A 
similar motion respecting the English Judges might be made; and 
Ministers might say to that too, “ We have made up our minds >” but 
how could they oppose the motion? It was a complaint against the 
Judges that they had refused to hear long law arguments, and had cut 
short counsel, saying their minds were made up. Mr. Wallace thought 
that this should be inquired into. Suppose the Judge were asked why 
he stopped the counsel, and should reply— 

“ If you press me on that point, I must tell you that the counsel was £0 
tedious that I thought he was consuming the public time, and really pre- 
venting the Court performing the duties which it owed to the public.” Sir 
Robert Peel must say his leaning would be with the Judge. He could uct 
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conceive a Judge better performing his duties to the public, when his mind wag 
made up, and when he heard counsel wasting the time of the court with frivo- 
lous matters, than saying, “ Other cases are pressing, and my mind is satisfied 
on the question.” He remembered a speech made by a Scotch counsel at the 
bar of the House of Lords of eleven hours long, six hours one day and five hours 
the next ; nay, he believed three days were consumed in the argument. 

The Lorp-Avvocatre—* Sixteen hours.” (Laughier.) 

Sir R. Peet continued— When he said eleven hours, the honourable gentleman, 
in his anxiety for the honour of the Scotch bar, corrected him by saying, “ You 
do injustice to the Scotch bar; instead of eleven hours, the speech was sixteen 
hourslong.” Could there be any thing more ridiculous than ealling on these Judges 
to explain why, when they had made up their minds about the cighth or ninth 
hour, they should then tell the counsel that the time of the Court was valuable, 
and that they begged permission to pronounce their judgments, their minds 
having been made up some time before? Whata degrading inquiry! The 
reasons assigned for the inquiry convinced him that the House would best per- 
form its duty, and best consult the dignity of the judicial functions of the 
Court of Session, by refusing the inquiry. 

Mr. Wautace would tell the House that he was not to be caugh 
with chaff. He would have the Judges’ full time or half their salaries 
he preferred having their full time. As for the nomination of the Com™ 
mittee, he was content to Ieave it in the hands of Government. 

Motion carried, on a division, by 128 to 111. 





CoMPTROLLERSHIP OF THE ExcurQuer: Sin JonN Newport's 
PENSION. : 

Mr. LippeLL moved for copies ‘of the warrant grantinfl pension” 
to Sir John Newport, and of * the letters patent granting the office of 
Comptroller of the Exchequer to Lord Monteagle.” He prefaced his 
motion with an account of the arrangement by which Mr. Ellis, who, as 
Clerk of the Pells, had done the whole business of the Exchequer for 
1,400 a year, was removed, and his full salary continued to him asa 
retiring pension ; the managenient of the department being confided to 
Sir John Newport, as Comptroller, with a salary of 2,000/. a year, aided 
by a Deputy Comptroller with Sir John 
Newport was seventy-n years 2g0;5 
and he continued, not g lischarge the 
duties of his office till September 1839, when, by an arrangement very 
convenient to all the parties concerued, he gave up his otiice to Lord 
Monteagle, and retired on a pi 1 of 10000 a year. As, however, 
it happened that the Comptroller of the Exchequer was an oilicer 
a retiring pension under the act “te 

ivi srs,” it was necessary 
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cumstances, and at his advanced age; but he objected to giving one 
person 1,000/. out of the 1,200/. allowed to the Crown for rewarding 
merit of every description. He saw no reason for the removal of Sir 
John Newport, since an assistant was provided to do his work. But, at 
all events, Sir John’s services were not of the description to be re- 
warded with a pension from the Civil List. Those services were not 
of an official but a Parliamentary character— 

It would be a dangerous primciple to adopt, that mere Parliamentary 
services should be so rewarded. ‘The limitation of such a principle could not 
be determined. A powerful party had a friend not holding any official station, 
put taking an active part in politics, bringing forward useful measures; but 
would such a circumstance entitle him to remuneration from the funds at the 
disposal of the Crown? ‘The Crown was the judge of official services performed, 
but it would be dangerous to make it the judge also of those of a Parliamentary 
nature. Here was a special instance standing on its own grounds, and he 
thought that that authority which had witnessed the useful and meritorious 
employment of the person fo be rewarded, should also be the judge of the re- 
muncration to be given, and the claims of any person for services performed 
in Parliament should be recognized and attended to by Parliament, and not by 
any other power. 

He considered that Mr. Liddell was justified in his motion, because, 
supposing Sir John Newport's pension to have been granted for the pur- 
pose of facilitating any political arrangement, a grosser or more scan- 
dalous perversion of authority could not have taken place. 

Lord Jonn Resse.s. thought that if any person had a clear claim to 
alarge pension, that claim should be attended to, although, as in the 
present instance, it absorbed 1,000/. out of the 1,200/. allowed for pen- 
sions. He stated some ¢ircumstances respecting the particular case of 
Sir John Newport— 

The fact was, that Sir John Newport, in 1858, was attacked with a severe 
illness, and expressed to Lord Melbourne a wish to retire. Lord Melbourne 
regretted the state of Sir John’s health, and there was a possibility of his ill- 
ness assuming a more serious character, but he became better, and did not give 
up the duties of his office. In 1839, however, his indisposition increased, and, 
after a prolonged stay abroad, he said that he could not return to England with 
any comfort to himself. Sir Robert Peel had described this office very properly 
as one of no very great or very irksome labour, but it required an accurate 
knowledge of the financial details, strict attention, and the greatest care that 
no error should be committed while the Comptroller was in the management 
of the office. He thought, then, that they might easily determine whether 
aman of eighty-four years of age was well qualified to fill such a situation ; 
and he was of opinion that the First Lord of the Treasury would not 
be justified in saying to a man in the position of Sir John Newport, 
who had so long and so fuithfully served the public, that he must 
continue in office, when the effect of doing so might be to shorten the 
duration of his life, and even to bring it to a sudden termination. It appeared 
to him that the repeated remonstrance of Sir John Newport to Viscount Mel- 
bourne was quite sufficient to authorize the step which had been taken. But 
Sir Robert Pcel said that the Crown should not be allowed to be the judge of 
> Parliamentary services. Ue agreed with that as a general principle; but no 

one would think of making any objection if a distinguished statesman, being 
cut off in the middle of his career, a grant was made by the Crown to his rela- 
tions. But was it because the life of Sir John Newport was prolonged beyond 
the usual time, that the remaining period of his existence should not be ren- 
dered comfortable? He thought that there was no reason why a pension 
should not be granted to him personally, instead of his relations.” He should 
say nothing further of Sir Jolin Newport, after what had fallen from the right 
honourable baronet, except that he had acted with him for many years, and 
from peculiar circumstances had known much of his labours in 1806, and that 
he did know that he had bestowed very great labour upon the subjects which 
had been referred to, and he believed that no less than nine Acts of Parliament, 
prepared by him, had passed during the short time during which he was in 
office. He must say, that many of them were not of a party description, but 
that they referred to subjects in which he took very great interest, thinking 
that his native country would be benefited by his exertions. He thought, 
therefore, that after such services, Lord Melbourne had done nothing but what 
was perfectly right in recommending his retirement. 

Lord GranvILLe Somerser asked whether there were no means by 
which Parliament could formally be put in possession of Sir John New- 
port’s reason for his retirement ? 

Lord Joun Russet could not tell whether any reason had been as- 
signed or not— 

No communication had been made to him of that nature. All he knew was 
from the statement made to him by Lord Melbourne on the one hand and 
Lord Duncannon on the other. Lord Melbourne stated that he had received a 
communication that it was the wish of Sir John Newport to retire. Whether 
any letters passed as to the cause of his retiring, he did not know. 

Sergeant Jackson remarked, that as Sir John Newport was in Ireland 
at the time of his resignation, there probably was some letter. 

Motion agreed to, without a division. 

























































PRIVILEGE. 

Lord Joun Russetx, replying to a question put by Sir Epwarp 
SuGpen on Tuesday, said he was not prepared to state whether Govern- 
ment would introduce a bili respecting the publication of votes and pro- 
ceedings of both Houses of Parliament. Subsequently, Lord Joun said 
that he would not then agree to any motion for the release of the 
Sheriffs. A short time before the House rose, Sir Eywarp Knatcn- 
BULL mentioned that he had seen Mr. Brookes, Sheriff Wheelton’s 
medical attendant, who had said that the Sheriff’s life would be en- 
dangered by further confinement; and the surge yas i 
for st On Lord Joun earn pees y oh 

Bahada > + . . « 
called in, and made a statement, confirming Sir Edward Knatchbull’s. 
Sir Ronert Peer would not conseut to keep the Sheriff in custody for 
a single hour after hearing his surgeon’s statement. The House agreed 
to discharge Sheriff Wheelton; and, according to the custom of the 
House on such occasions, without payment of fees, 

On Thursday, Sir Epwarp Svapen asked Lord John Russell, 
whether, having discharged one of the Sheriffs, he intended to keep 
the other in custody? The two persons constituted one Sheriff. 

: Lord Joun Russet said, that the two persons constituted the one 
Sheriff uf Middlesex; but there were two Sheriffs of London ; and 
although one of the latter had been released on account of ill-health, 
he saw no reason for discharging the other. 

The Lord Mayor, Alderman Johnson, and some members of the 
Common Council, appeared at the bar, and presented a petition praying 
for the discharge of the Sheriffs from custody, in order that, in com- 


Mae... 
ascertain when her Majesty would receive an address of congratulatio, 
on her marriage, voted by the Corporation of the city of London, 

The petition was ordered to be taken into consideration next day, 

Lord Joun Russet presented a petition from Messrs. Ha 
praying for the protection of the House against the new action bro 
by Stockdale. A writ of inquiry had been issued, to be executed op 
the 20th instant. 

The petition was ordered to be taken into consideration on Monday, 

A motion by Alderman Woop, that the Speaker should write to the 
officers of the Court and prohibit them from sealing the writ of jp. 
quiry, was met by the ArToRNEY-GENERAL with “ the previous ques. 
tion;” which amendment was carried, after some discussion. 

MiscELLANEOUS. 

Tirnes. Sir Epwarp Knatcusutt, on Wednesday, moved the 
second reading of a bill he had introduced for the amendment of the 
Tithe Commutation Act: it provided that tithes in kind should not by 
taken where the rent-charge had been fixed under that act. The mo 
tion was agreed to, and the bill referred to a Select Committee. 


Tue Spirit Licences (ScoTuanp) Bit, supported by the Gover. 
ment, was rejected on the motion for the second reading, by a vote of 
60 to 42, 


Divorce Bris. On Mr. LasovcuHeRe’s motion, all divorce bills 
were ordered to be referred to a Select Committee of nine Members, 
Mr. Hume wished the jurisdiction in divorce cases to be removed alto. 
gether from the House. Sir Roperr PeEex would retain for Parla 
ment the power of inquiry at the bar into all cases where fraud or cok 
lusion was suspected. Mr. WarprrrTon would not agree to any measur 
which made a difference in such cases between rich and poor— 

The giving to Parliament exclusively the jurisdiction in divorce cases, was tg 
give to the rich an advantage, sach as it was, from which the poor were ex. 
cluded. It seemed to be an assumed axiom that Parliament, and Parliament 
alone, was to decide in such cases: but that would be making tke law unequal; 
it would be making one law for one class, the rich, from any advantage of which 
the poor would be excluded. To that he would not be a party. 

Motion agreed to. 

Cuma Trape. On Thursday, in reply to questions from Mr, 
GeorGcE Parmer, Mr. LasoucuHere stated, that although clearances 
were given at the Customhouse to vessels bound for China, Government 
would incur no responsibility as to what might happen to those vessels 
in China. 

Mr. Hume gave notice, that on the first motion of Supply he should 
move for papers relating to the affairs of China. 


Brevet. Inthe course of aconversation on Thursday, between Lord 
Grorce Lennox, Captain Pecueni, Sir Hussey Vivian, and Sir 
Henry Hanptnce, relative to the proceedings of the Military and Naval 
Commission, Sir Hussry Vivian stated that there would be no brevet 
on the occasion of the Queen’s marriage. 


Late Sirtincs oF THE Hovusz. A motion by Mr. BrorHeERTon, to 
prevent business being brought on after twelve o'clock at night, if ob- 
jected to by any Member, was negatived, by 145 to 25. 

Suprry or Water to THE Metropotis. On the Marquis of West- 
MINSTER’s motion, a Select Committee of the Lords was appointed, on 
Thursday, to consider the means of improving the supply of water to 
the Metropolis. Lord Westminster wished to refer to the same Com- 
mittee the proposition for rendering the construction of railways more 
safe, and for improving sewers; but, on the suggestion of several Lords, 
agreed to confine the labours of the Committee to the supply of water. 


The Court. 

Monpay was dedicated to the important ceremony which united the 
Queen of these realms to Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg and Gotha. 

Prince Albert arrived at Buckingham Palace about half-past four on 
Saturday afternoon, in one of the Queen’s carriages, escorted by a party 
of Light Dragoons. He was accompanied by his father the Duke of 
Saxe Coburg, his brother Prince Ernest, Viscount Torrington, Colonel 
Grey, Mr. Seymour, Count Kolowrath, Baron Alvensleben, and three 
other German gentlemen. , 
As the Prince and his party rode under the marble arch of Bucking- 
ham Palace, they were loudly cheered by a considerable number of 
spectators. ‘The Queen, accompanied by the Dutchess of Kent, and 
attended by the Great Officers of the Household, received the Prince 
and his illustrious relatives. 'The Lord Chancellor came to the Palace 
at five o'clock; and a Court having been formed, the Prince took the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy, which the Lord Chancellor directed 
to be enrolled in the High Court of Chancery. A Supplement to the 
Gazette had announced, that his Royal Highness was appointed @ 
Field-Marshal in the Army. The Queen had a dinner- party; com- 
prising the Prince, his father and brother, the Dutchess of Kent, Lord 
Melbourne, and ladies and gentlemen of the Household. 
On Sunday, divine service was performed in Buckingham Palace, by 
the Bishop of London. In the afternoon, Prince Albert visited the 
Queen Dowager, the Princess Augusta, and the Duke and Dutchess of 
Cambridge ; and was cheered in his progress by the numerous spece 
tators in the Mall and the streets. 
The morning of Monday opened inauspiciously as respects the 
weather. It rained heavily; but the multitudes of pedestrians who 
crowded to the Western parts of the Metropolis disregarded the pelting 
showers. As early as six o’clock, the Mall and avenues to the 
Palace were thronged, and numerous stands and benches were erected, 
in defiance of the Police, in the Green Park. About eight o’clock, & 
large body of Police arrived, and were stationed along the line from 
Buckingham Palace to the interior of St. James’s Chapel. A cleat 
space down the centre of the Mall was preserved by a body of Life 
Guards and Dragoons, for the passage of the cortége. The Dutchess 
of Sutherland, Lord Albemarle, and other members of the Household, 
arrived about eleven o'clock. The court-yard was soon filled with 





Royal and other carriages; and the weather having cleared up, the 
scene was very brilliant. It was half-past eleven when Prince Albert 
descended the grand staircase of Buckingham Palace to enter 
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ladies and gentlemen with their children, gayly dressed, and wearing 
marriage favours. The Morning Chronicle, the Court Laureate on this 
occasion, thus describes the scene— ‘ ‘ 

« The instant his Royal Highness was seen, accompanied by his father and 
prother, and attended by the chief Officers of the Household, a loud clapping 

f hands ensued ; with which the Prince appeared to be exceedingly gratified, 
; acknowledged the compliment thus paid to him by repeatedly bowing to 
the company assembled. His Royal Highness wore a Field-Marshal’s uni- 
form; the breasts of his coat being decorated with bride’s favours. It was 
Jifficult to look at his fine open brow, his bright eyes sparkling with delight, 
his mild and manly countenance lighted up with joy, and not feel as if the 
courtesy Was bestowed on each ; or witness his manner of acknowledging the 
compliment paid to him without believing that he is one well qualified to se- 
cure for himself the respect and affection of Englishmen. The applause of 
the palace was with him but a slight prelude to the cheers, the heart-thrilling 
cheers, that grected him as he passed beneath the marble arch: they sent back 
a joyous echo to the Queen, who still remained within the Palace; they told 
her how much the people approved of her choice—that the Monarch and her 
subjects were alike united in sentiment—that in his Royal Highness they pos- 
gessed ‘a prince in whom there dwells all worth of which the nature of a man 
js capable.’ ” ‘ 

“ God save the Queen” was played by the band of the Coldstream 
Guards, till the Prince’s carriage had passed beyond the precincts of 
the Palace. The Officers: of the Household returned to the Queen’s 
apartments ; and at ten minutes past twelve, her Majesty entered the 
« fyll-dress carriage,” in which were also the Dutchess of Kent and the 
Dutchess of Sutherland. Six carriages preceded the Queen’s, with at- 
tendants of her Majesty and the Dutchess of Kent. But for details we 
must again, and indeed throughout, quote the Chronicle— _ 

« In going into her carriage, her Majesty’s train, of white satin, was borne 
by two pages of honour. It was observed that the dress worn by her Majesty 
was of white satin, trimmed with orange flower-blossoms. Her head-dress a 
simple wreath of orange flowers, over which was thrown a veil, a yard and a 
half square. The veil, as well as the lace which flounced the bridal dress, were 
poth of Honiton lace, the work of Englishwomen, under the superintendence of 
Miss Bidney, of St. James’s Street. We mention this fact so precisely, be- 
cause there have been slanderers fou to allege that her Majesty has given no 
share of her patronage to the manufacturers of this country. Both in de- 
scending the grand staircase, and for a few miuutes after she had been seated 
in her carriage, her Majesty was observed to be extremely pale. It was plain 
that she was a good deal agitated, and that for a few minutes the deep affec- 
tion of the daughter overcame all the hoped-for happiness to be expected in 
the marriage state. The agitation was as natural as it was honourable to the 
illustrious individual who so exhibited it. But the cheers of the people soon 
recalled the spirits of their Sovereign. She appeared to remember that it was 
a day of great rejoicing to them, and then—the blush of excitement came again 
upon her cheek, and smiles again sat upon her lip, and lighted up her eyes, as 
she gracefully bowed in return to the gratulations, and earnest prayers, and 
joyous-toned acclamations, that came pealing fastly, loudly, and fervently upon 

” 


The rooms in St. James’s Palace. into which the nobility and gentry 
were admitted, were quite filled before the arrival of the Queen— 

“ As early as half-past nine o’clock in the morning, the company began to 
assemble, and by eleven every place was occupied. Atter that hour, in pursu- 
ance of a notice which had been officially published, no person was admitted ; 
and, notwithstanding the procrastination usually observed to be exhibited on 
such and all other occasions, at least by one branch of the community, the fair 
sex, we heard of no disappuintment. The rows of seats, rising one above the 
other in all the various apartments at this time, presented a picture never to be 
exceeded in beauty and richness of colouring. Every lady was dressed in a 
style of the greatest magnificence ; and the gorgeous colouring of their attire 
was finely harmonized and relieved by the mixture of the red and blue of the 
officers of the Army and Navy assembled on this momentous occasion. Uni- 
forms preponderated greatly over court-dresses ; and although the order which 
had been issued, that persons not in full dress would not be admitted, was in 
most cases strictly enforced, yet in a few instances gentlemen attired in plain 
clothes were to be seen.” 

As twelve o'clock approached, those who had received admissions into 
the Chapel Royal passed along to take their seats— 

“ The Duke of Wellington was among those who first appeared. His Grace 
was attired in his full dress uniform, and his breast was covered with stars and 
orders, while his shoulders supported the collar of the Bath. As he passed 
into the chapel, he was directly recognized, and loudly cheered; a greeting 
which he acknowledged by repeated bows. His Grace was almost imme- 
diately followed by the Duke and Dutchess of Somerset, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, the Duke of Bedford, the Marquis of Anglesea, the Marquis of West- 
minster, and other Peers, all of whom were directly conducted to the chapel 
by the Right Honourable G. S. Byng. By the courtesy of the other Dukes, 
a seat nearest to the altar was conceded by his seniors in the Peerage to the 
Duke of Wellington.” 











Prince Albert’s procession passed first through the suite of apartments | 


from the Throne-room along the colonnade to the Chapel Royal. The 
Prince had but few attendants besides his father, brother, and the 
Queen’s Lord Chamberlain and Vice-Chamberlain. The Queen’s 
procession was very large and very splendid ; consisting of all the mem- 
bers of the Royal Family, the principal Officers of State, and members 
of the Household.* The Queen’s bridal dress, and the dresses of her 
attendant ladies, was thus described— 


“Her Majesty was attired plainly, and with simple magnificence, in white | 


satin, plainly trimmed with most splendid lace, the train, supported by twelve 
young and y 
edges with sprigs of orange blossoms. Round her head her Majesty wore a 
wreath of orange blossoms; but, contrary to all expectation, and in opposition 
to all prediction, neither veil nor scarf was permitted to interfere with the free 
sight of her Majesty’s head, face, and neck. Round her neck was suspended 
anecklace of magnificent brilliants, and upon her shoulders were the collars of 
her orders. Her Majesty, and the ladies who acted as her bridesmaids, alone 
were attired in white; all the other ladies, of whatever degree, in the ceremonial, 
Wearing garments of the richest quality, but in greater variety of colour. Their 
Royal Highnesses the Princess Sophia Matilda of Gloucester, the Dutchess of 
Cambridge, the Dutchess of Kent, the Dutchess of Gloucester, the Princess 

ugusta, were, in succession, recognized and warmly greeted, and appeared to 
be all fully alive to the interesting occasion on which they were assembled. 
The Duke of Sussex was also particularly weleomed by the company, while 
the Duke of Cambridge, too, attracted general attention ‘and a general feeling. 
While the elder branches of the Royal Family, however, were thus received 
with the most sincere congratulations of the public, the budding beauties of 
the Princess Augusta of Cambridge, and the little Princess Mary, were no 
less warmly admired ; and the easy grace and unaffected simplicity of manner 

* We find that the programme of the Queen’s procession, at full length, 
Would oceupy more space than it is worth, being sufficiently described in the 


brief sentence above. 


lovely girls, being of the same material, and adorned round the | 





of the former, and the childish but exquisite beauty of the latter, attracted 
universal attention. Prince George of Cambridge was not speedily recognized, 
but was eventually well received.” 

The interior of the Chapel Royal had been fitted up so as to afford 
room for between four and five hundred persons. Every niche or re- 
cess where seats could be placed were occup ed. The seats was co- 
vered--with crimson cloth, edged with gold. ‘The haut pas and altar 
presented a splendid appearance— 

“The whole was lined with crimson velvet ; that portion over the commu- 
nion-table being hung with rich festoons of crimson velvet, edged with gold 
lace. Tle Gothic pillars supporting the galleries above were gilt, as were the 
mouldings of the oaken panels, where exposed. ‘The Gothic railing round the 
communion-table was also gilt. The communion-table itself was covered with 
a rich profusion of gold plate, and on either side of which were stools for the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and the Bishop of London.” 

Chairs and footstools for the members of the Royal Family were 
ranged on cither side of the altar. Close to the railings were stools for 
the Queen and Prince Albert. 

The Royal and illustrious personages having taken their places, the 
ceremony commenced. It was precisely that of the Church Liturgy— 
the simple names of “ Albert ” and “ Victoria” being used. To the 
usual queries the Prince answered firmly, “ I will”— 

“ When the similar inquiry was addressed to her Majesty—‘ Victoria, wilt 
thou have Albert to thy wedded husband, to live together after God’s ordinance 
in the holy estate of matrimony? Wilt thou obey him and serve him, love, 
honour, and keep him in sickness and in health, and, forsaking all other, keep 
thee only unto him so long as ye both shall live?’ the Queen, in accents 
which, though full of softness and music, were audible at the most extreme 
corner of the Chapel, replied, ‘1 will;’ and on so doing, accompanied the ex- 
pression with a glance at his Royal Highness, which convinced all who beheld 
it that the heart was with her words. 

“When the Archbishop inquired, ‘ Who giveth this woman to be married 
to this man?’ the Duke of Sussex advanced, and presented her Majesty to his 
Royal Highness. 

“ The usual forms of trothing faith were then gone through ; and ina tone 
of voice and with a clearness of expression which we have seldom witnessed on 
similar occasions in much humbler walks of life. Her Majesty’s expression of 
the words ‘ love, cherish, and obey "—the confiding look with which they were 
accompanied—were inimitably chaste and beautiful.” 

The Prince placed the ring on the bride’s finger— 

“The remaining portions of the ceremony were then impressively read by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury; and the union having been concluded, the 
Royal procession left the Chapel in the same form that it arrived; the only 
difference being, that Prince Albert’s retinue went out first without him, and 
that he remained behind to escort her Majesty, hand-in-hand, and ungloved, 
out of the Chapel, escorted and accompanied as she entered. 

“The Queen, on the conclusion of the ceremony, shook hands cordially with 
the various members of the Royal Family. On passing the Queen Dowager’s 
chair, she went forward to meet her with evident and unattected cordiality, 
kissing her and shaking hands. Prince Albert then kissed the Queen Dowa- 
ger’s hand, acknowledged her congratulations, and now formed with her Ma- 
jesty in the procession.” 

At the moment when the ring was placed on the Queen’s finger, a 
signal was made, and a discharge of cannon testified the fact to the 
whole Metropolis. 

The procession having returned to the state-room of St. James’s Pa- 

lace, the attestation of the marriage was signed by all present. The 
Queen and Prince Albert went to buckingham Palace. At two o’clock 
her Majesty reappeared with ber husband, and presided at the wedding=- 
breakfast, where the following were the guests Invited— 
Her R. HT. the Dutchess of Kent, The Lord Chamberlain, 
His 8. H. the Duke of Coburz, he Horse, 
Their R. H. the Duke and Dutchess of ss of the Rubes, 

Cambridge, 


‘he Lady in Waiting. 
His R. H. the Duke of Sussex, Maids of Honour—Hon. Miss C.cks and 
Her R. 1. the Dutchess of Gloucester I 


7 Cavenvish 
His R. H. Prince George of Cambridge, The Viscount Torrington, 
Her R.H. Princess Augusta of Cambridge, The Hon. Major Keppel, 
Her R. H. Princess Sophia Matilda, The Lord Alfred Paget, 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, 


Mrs. Braud, 
The Bishop of Londun, The Lady in waiting on her R. H. the 
The Viscount Me! bourne, 


Dutchess of Kent, ’ 
The Lord Chancellor, Geutlemen of the Duke of Coburg’s suite 
The Lord President of the Council, \ 


The Lady in Watting on her R.H. the 
The Lord Privy Seal, Duitcl 


ss of Gloucester, 
The Marquis of Normanby, The Lady in Waiting on her R. H. the 
The Viscount Paimerston, 


Dutchess of Cambridge, 
The Lord John Russell, The Lady in Waiting on her R. H. the 
The Lord Steward, 


Priucess Sophia Matilda. 

At four o’clock, the Queen and Prince Albert took their departure 
for Windsor Castle, ina carriage and four, escorted by a party of Light 
Dragoons. ‘The Countess of Sandwich, Lady in Waiting, the Maid of 
Honour in Waiting, Lord Torrington, Major Keppel, and Lord Alfred 
Paget, followed in Royal carriages. ‘The Queen and Prince Albert 
were both very plainly dressed. As they passed along, multitudes 
greeted them with hearty cheers. ; 

The principal houses in the villages on the road to Windsor were il- 
luminated, and crowds came forth to testify their loyal delight on this 
happy occasion. i 




























Eton College was brilliantly illuminated; and the 
Etonians, wearing white favours, were marshalled to receive the Queen 
with loud acclamations. They escorted her Majesty to the Castle~ 
gates. ; 
A state banquet was given in the evening at St. James's Palace. 
: > »- bs ys al 
The company included the Dutchess of Kent, the Duke of Saxe Gotha, 


Prince Ernest, the Officers of the Household, and many of the principal * 





members of the Whig aristocracy. All were in court-dress. The Queen 
Dowager gave a party at Marlborough House. Parties w given by 
Lords Melbourne, Palmerston, Lansdowne, Normanby, John Russell, 
Minto, and Mr. F. Baring. There was alsoa grand dinner at the 
Carlton Club; where Sir Robert Peel presided, and the Duke of Welling- 
ton was present. ‘The members of Lincoln’s Inn, Inner Temple, and 
Gray’s Inn, dined together. At Christ’s Hospital, the boys were 
feasted; and in most of the poor-houses and charitable institutions of 
the Metropolis and the suburbs plenty of refreshments were distributed. 
The Theatres were open gratis. All the public buildings were illu- 
minated, and many shops and private houses: a description of the 
devices occupies several columns of the daily papers. The public offices, 
especially the Ordnance, the club-houses, and the National Gallery, 
presented the most splendid show. The streets, of course, were thronged. 








The Queen and Prince Albert remained at Windsor till yesterday ; 


reading the newspapers, (all about themselves,) walking and riding, in 
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the mornings, and giving smal! dinner-parties in the evening. Yester- 
day afterncon they returned to Buckingham Palace. A considerable 
number of persons were assembled near the Palace, and heartily 
cheered the Royal couple. Her Majesty’s dinner-party comprised the 
Dutchess of Kent, the Duke of Saxe Coburg, Prince Ernest, and the 
ladies and gentlemen of the Household. 

The Lord Chamberlain has given notice of a Levee to be held at St. 
James’s Palace on Wednesday next, the 19th instant. 





The Metropolis. 

Addresses to the Queen, Prince Albert, and the Dutchess of Kent, 
congratulating those Royal personages on the solemnization of her Ma- 
jesty’s nuptials, were unanimously adopted, on Wednesday, by the 
Court of Aldermen and the Court of Common Council. 


A party of Southwark Liberals, about three hundred in number, as- 
sembled on Wednesday evening at the Bridge-house Hotel, to celebrate 
the return of Mr. Benjamin Wood for the Borough. Alderman Sir 
Matthew Wood was in the chair; and in proposing his brother’s health, 
eulogized him “as a man of business, in every particular active and 
zealous, and persevering both in private and in the service of his friends 
in public.” 

Mr. Benjamin Wocd pledged himself to pursue an independent course 
in Purliament. On some questions he should be found in direct oppo- 
sition to Government; and he regretted that Ministers should during 
the present session have o! liged him to vote against them on the que- 
tion of Church-rates, so interesting to many of his constituents. 

Alderman Humphery congratulated the meeting on Mr. Walter’s 
defeat. Mr. Waiter was his personal friend; but he must not present 
himself, with the Zvmes in his hand, to one of the most independent con- 
stituencies in the country. 

Mr. Byng, M.P., thanked the electors of Southwark for the noble 
stand they had made for their country. 

Mr. O'Connell avowed it “ as his solemn opinion that Southwark had 
saved the country.” 

Mr. Hume declared himself in favour of the principles of the 
Charter,—an avowal which drew down hisses as well as cheers; when 
Mr. Hume said that he disapproved of the means by which the Chartists 
sought to obtain their ends,—and good humour was restored. 

Mr. Hodges, M.P., said that without the Ballot no increase of Liberal 
Members in the House of Commons could be expected. 

The party did not sepzrate till a late hour, 

The Liberal clectors of Middlesex are making preparations for a 
public dinner to celebrate the completion of Mr. Byng’s fifiieth year 
as Member for the County. It is also intended to present Mr. Byng 
with a piece of plate in commemoration of his services. 

A Special Court of East India Proprietors was held on Thursday, 
The meeting had been summoned by the Chairman, on the requisition 
of Sir Charles Forbes and eight other proprietors, to consider the cir- 
cumstatices attending the dethroncment of the Rajah of Sattara by the 
Bombay Government. . 

Sir Charles Forbes moved a resolution, recommending the Court of 
Directors and the Board of Contrél to withhold their sanction from 
that proceeding unti! a fair investigation had been made into the con- 
duct of the Rajuh of Sattara, in compliance with his Highness’s urgent 
and repeated request. Sir Charles contended that the conduct of the 
Bombay Government had been unjustifiable. Sir James Carnac’s pro- 
clamation, stating the reasons for dethroning the Rajah, was unsatis- 
factory. The charge i the Rajah were of the most vague de- 
scription. He was accused o shing ambitious designs hostile to 
the British Governn ” an ig himself in a manner sub- 
Sir Charles niaintained 


u 
} 
in 


eu the two states.” 

, were absurd— 
The Rajah a good le man; his people loved him; his territory 
Was prosperous ; and Sir Charles hoped to God that the Company’s territory 
was equally so. The Rajah had expressed a desire to have the charge fully in- 
vestigated. He wi to maintain friendship with Britain, but lie had de- 
clared that he would sooner plunge bimse'f into a well than confess a thing which 
he was not guilty of. The Rajah, in reply to a threat from Sir James Carnac, 
suid “You may take my kingdom from me, you may take my life, but you 
cannot deprive me of my bonour.” ‘The memorandum which the Rajab had 
been called upon to sign, but which he refused to do, showed he was sincere. 
The Rajah, an independent prince, had been called upen to sign a paper by 
which he would have bound himself to follow the British Resident’s opinion 
on all matters, &e. It would hardly be possible to conceive that such tyranny 
could be exercised upon an ind The objcet was clear—it was 
to wrest the kin; : » The Rajzh had ealled for a full 
inquiry, and if the chai e] : would have “nothing further to 
* * * * TJiis brother, who had been raised to power in place of the de- 
throned Rajah, was a most unworthy person-—a mere puppet. 

Mr. Lewis, General Lodick, General Robinson, and Mr. Poynder, 
supported the motion; and the discussion was adjourned to the day 
following. . - 

Captain Cogar 


numerous documents, showing, 
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was the principal speaker on Thursday. He read 
that during a Jong and intimate con- 
: oa ae: D.%, 2c s e . 
nexion with the Rajah of $ t, he had never swerved from his duty 
to the Bombay Government : was incidentally shown, that the 
Rajah himself had been treated with much harshness by the British 
authorities. Captain Cogan was about to mention the particulars of an 
interview with Sir John Ifobhouse; when the Chairman, Sir R. Jen- 
kins, interfered, and asked whether he had Six John’s permission to 
disclose what passed ? 

Sir Charles Forbes rose immediately, to protest against that inter- 
ference , 1, that if Ceptain Cogan could not state the result of 
the interview, he would do it. 

Captain Cogan, thus supported, proceeded— 

On former occasions, when he had an interview with the President of the 
Board of Control, he bh: d been most courteously received; but in the present 
instance he had been received by the President in a manner bordering on insult. 
He was told that he formed one of a party to embarrass the Government of 
India ; and the President of the Board of Control had declared that he would 
support the Government of India—that he would not allow the Rajah to be 
seated “again on the throne. Sir John asked how he dared to express an opi- 
nion with reference to the conduct of the Govermnent of India; and said that 


. . 
aiso it 


an 


3 and sak 








| he had written out orders to dismiss all persons in the service of the Goyer, 
ment who acted in a similar manner. This was, the substance of his interyig, 

Sir Richard Jenkins said that the case of the deposed Rajah Was dis. 
tressing, but it was under the review of the Court of Directors; aj 
he moved an amendment—* That the Court deems it highly ing, 
pedient, and accordingly declines, to interfere with their responsjpj, 
Executive in the affairs of Sattara.” 

Mr. Salomons moved another amendment, which Sir Charles Forbes 
expressed his willingness to support—* That the case of the Rajah 
Sattara be recommended to the attentive consideration of the Court ¢ 
Directors and the Board of Control; and that all the documents ¢op. 
nected with the dethronement of the Rajah by the Government ¢ 
| India be laid before the proprietors.” 

This amendment was negatived, by 56 to 26; and the Chairmay;, 
resolution was carried. 


A meeting of Jamaica planters and merchants, held on Wednesday, 
passed resolutions expressing high satisfaction that the Jamaica Legis. 
lature had resumed its duties under the ancient constitution of the 
Island, and that the business of the session had been conducted with 
uninterrupted harmony. 

A “Citizen of the United States” has sent a letter to the Morning 
Chronicle suggesting the propriety of the Americans in London pub. 
licly celebrating Washington’s birth-day—the 22nd instant. 


A meeting, summoned by the Sheriffs of Middlesex, is to be helj 
at the Freemason’s Tavern on Friday next, “ to take into consideration 
the situation in which Mr. Sheriff Evans is now placed by the resoly. 
tious of the House of Commons.” 

Yesterday the writ of inquiry in the new action of Stockdale versy 
Hansards was issued to the Sheriff of Middlesex ; and Thursday is the 
day appointed for the assessment of the damages, modestly laid by the 
plaintiff at 50,000/. 

Yesterday also a writ of summons was issued from the Court of 
Queen’s Bench against Ralph Allen Gosset, son of the Sergeant-at- 
Arms, Charles Stein, William Bellamy, and John Leach, messengers 
of the House of Commons, at the suit of Burton Howard, gentleman, 
(Mr. Stockdale’s attorney,) “for entering the plaintiff’s house, on the 
4th instant, under the authority of .a search-warrant signed by the 
Speaker, and remaining there from half-past six until one o’clock.” 

We understand that the Sheriffs are preparing, through the Under. 
Sheriff France, to take legal proceedings against the Speaker of the 
House of Commons for false imprisonment.—Morning Chronic e. 

In the Court of Queen’s Bench, on Wednesday, Mr. Peel, a son of 
Sir Robert, with about twenty other Harrow boys, were charged with 
breaking windows. Lord Denman smiled, and suggested that the affair 
might be best settled out of Court. After some demur, this was agreed 
to; and 150/. having been paid to the prosecutor, a verdict of * Not 
Guilty” was returned. 

In the Secondaries Court, on Tuesday, a Mr. Bond obtained a verdict 
for 3,9501, with interest from the commencement of the action, against 
Mr. G. S. Byng, Comptroller of the Queen’s Household. From the 
statements of the plaintifi’s counsel, it appeared that, in June 1836, the 
defendant borrowed of the plaintiff the sum of 6,0002, and gave a 
check on his bankers; which, however, was not paid. In July of the 
same year, the defendaut paid some portion, and at various times to the 
amount of 2,050/ The action was brought for the balance. 

The Manchester steam-ship, Captain Polwart, left St. Katharine’s 
Wharf at ten o'clock on Wednesday evening, it being a very fine moon- 
light night, and proceeded as far as Gravesend in perfect safety. The 
pilot had just left her, when they again went on; and the captain, see- 
ing a ship at anchor right ahead, immediately gave orders to “ Star- 
board, starboard ;” when the man at the helm sung out, “ The wheel is 
foul, the wheel is foul.” The captain instantly stopped the engines; but 
the ebb tide running hard at the time, she immediately struck the ship, 
which instantly sank. ‘The capiain of the steamer, as scon as the wheel 
was clear, put abeut, and used every exertion in his power to save the 
crew, which unfortunately proved unavailing; and five persons. the 
carpenter, second mate, a boy, and two Customhouse officers, were 
drowned. The vessel was the ‘i'yrian, 225 tons, bound for Valparaiso, 
and owned principally by Captain Cunninghame, who commanded her. 
The most valuable part of her cargo consisted of quicksilver. 

















Che BWrobinees. 

An address expressing “deep regret and poignant sorrow” that 
Robert Owen should have been introduced to the Queen, has been 
signed by 15,200 women of Liverpool, and presented to her Majesty 
by. the Marquis of Normanby. 

At a meeting of the London a 
held in Birmingham on the &th instant, a dividend of 4 per cent. was 


ud Birmingham Railway proprietors, 


declared, and a satisfactory statenient given of the Company’s affuirs. 
it was agreed to raise 250,000/. on loan notes to defray the expenses of 
erecting buildings required for the increased traffic on the railway. 

In most of the provincial towns, the Queen’s marriage was celebrated 
by iluminations and other demoustrations of loyal joy. 

Mr. John Richardson Currer, a Commoner of Balicl College, Ox- 
ford, and a very promising young man, was drowned on Thursday 
week, in consequence of unskilful management of a boat on the river. 

Mr. Nevil Norway, a timber and iron-merchant of Wodebridge, in 
Cornwall, was murdered on Saturday night, as he returned on horseback 
from Bodmin to Wodebridge, with a considerable sum of money. The 
alarm was first occasioned by the arrival of the horse at home without 
his rider, and the saddle bloody. Mr. Norway's body was found with 
his head in a mill-pond, the money missing. He has left a wife and 
eight young children, Four persons are in custody on suspicion. 

An old woman, employed to carry the letter-bags between the village 
of Newbridge, in Monmouthshire, and the neighbouring villages, was 
murdered on Wednesday, and the body found immersed in water. It is 
supposed that the murderers expected to have found a large sum of 
money sent up to one of the iron-works to pay workmen, but it had 
been conveyed by a special messenger. 





There have been four incendiary fires in the neighbourhood of Shef- 
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geld this week, and one at Bolton. The Sheffield fires destroyed farm- 
“no property; at Bolton premises in a timber-yard were partially 
aa “ Chartist villany ”” is said to be the parent of these con- 
flagrations. : ; 

The Horsham Bank was broken open on Friday night, and between 
gve and six thousand pounds in notes and gold carried off. 


SCOTLAND. 

sir Andrew Leith Hay and Mr. Grant continue the canvess of the 
Elgin Burghs. ‘The Inverness Courier says— a 

«The friends of both parties are- zealous in the cause ; and as Sir Andrew 
Mr. Grant have agreed that one shall retire before the poll commences, in 
order to preserve the Liberal ranks full snd entire, the struggle at present is to 
obtain a majority of written pledges. It is said that Sir Andrew came too late 
into the field, after Mr. Grant. of Carnousie had preoccupied pert of the 
id on this point resolutions and counter-resolutions, bills and state- 
flying thick as arrows at Chevy Chace among the electors of Bani, 
‘xc. At Elgin it seems universally admitted Sir A. Leith Hay has 





and 


ground ; ar 
ments, are 
Peterhead, &c. © 
secured @ majority.” 

There have been some violent proceedings in the Strathbogie Pres- 
pytery, which assembled on the 22d ultimo. We have not met with 
the detailed account of them, but the following statement in the Dundce 
Advertiser of the 7th instant probably supplies the principal facts— 

“The suspended ministers appeared in full force on VW ednesday week; but 
their ‘status’ having been denied by the minority, both parties ¢ set up 
for themselves; the one on the strength of the Statute Book, and the other on 

ve strength of the General Assembly. The Presbytery Clerk stuck by the 
the strengt A espyt Clerk : ) 
majority and the law, and proceeded to recognize the eligibility of the sus- 
pended ministers to take part in the proceedings. He proceeded to engross 
their names, in opposition to the commands of the Moderator. Suspension 
followed, and another clerk was appointed. The rival clerks proceeded to obey 
the injunctions of their respective employers ; and, in the reading of minutes and 
so forth, each endeavoured to drown the voice of the other; and this, joined 
to the discordant notes of the contending clergymen, produced what the report 
calls a ‘Dutch Court.’ One of tlic suspended Ministers moved that the 
Presbytery proceed with Mr. Edwards’s trials. ‘The Moderator refused to put 
any such motion, as he denied the status of the mover. Against this the 
seven Ministers protested, and moved that the Moderator be deposed, This 
was carried of course, and duly minuted Ly their Clerk. One of the suspended 
Ministers was appointed Moderator, but the interruption which existed was 
such as to prevent the trials of Mr. Edwards being procecded with. In the 
mean time an Aberdeen advocate craved to be heard in support of certain 
objections by the parishioners of Marnoch; but the majority would not allow 
him to speak, as he was not a constitutional member of the court. The 
reasons of dissent, however, were recorded. ‘To allow the trials to be 
proceeded with, the suspended Ministers, their Moderator, and their 
Clerk, proceeded to another apartrsent. Both Presbyteries then pro- 
eceded to discharge their functions. The Presbytery of seven, before 
proceeding with the trials, distinctly stated that they were acting 
in aecordance with the terms of the compact between Church and State, but 
that they never intended to ordain or induct Mr, Edwards till the next 
meeting of the General Assembly. The trials were then entered upon, and, 
at the close, the members expressed themselves highly satistied with Mr. Ed- 
wards’s attainments. The Presbytery cf four proceeded to take into con- 
sideration an address which had been prepared, enjoining the parishioners not 
to receive baptism or any other form of Church ordinance from the suspended 
ministers on pain of Church censure, and conveying a warning that all such 
ordinances are null and void. One of the members having been sent to the 
adjoining room to see what was going on, reported that he had met with an 
uncivil reception, and that Mr. Edwards’s trials were proceeding. A warrant 
was then granted, citing Mr. Edwards to appear before the Commission of 
Assembly to answer the charge of “contumacy.” It was also resolved that the 
whole proceedings should be reported to the Commission. 

















Hiscetlaneous. 


Sir G. Anson, Member for Lichfield, who, it will be remembered, 
held a confidential appointment in the Household of the late Duke of 
Kent, is appointed Treasurer of Prince Albert’s Household. Captain 
Seymour, who has been for some time travelling with the Prince, is 
also to hold an appointment in his Royal Highness’s Household.— 
Globe. 

The following anecdote is in circulation respecting the moderate ex- 
pectations as to an allowance entertained by the Prinee-Consort of 
England previous to his marriage. Lord Melbourne having requested 
the Prince to name the sum he thought would be suificient for his privy 
purse, carefully reminding him that all expenses of the household 
would be defrayed by her Majesty, his Royal Highness repeatedly de- 
clined mentioning any sum; but, on being strongly urged, at last ob- 
served that he thought 4,000) a year would be ample.—Galignani’s 
Messenger. 

Prince Albert bestowed a handsome present on Captains Hamilton 
and Southell, of the Packet-service, who commanded the Ariel packet, 
which conveyed him from Calais. 

_ Louis Philippe has announced to the Queen of England the promo- 
tion of her consort to the rank of Grand Officer of the Legion of Ho- 
nour, the insignia of which are, it is stated, to be presented to him by 
M. Guizot, the new Ambassador of France at our Court. M. Guizot 
proposes, it is said, to bring with him the son of his friend the Duke de 
Broglie as an attaché of his embassy.— Times. 

The Temps states that the Duke of Saxe Coburg-Gotha will come 
from London to Paris, where, it says, he is charged by his brotherto 
arrange the dowry of the affianced bride of the Duke de Nemours. 
“ The time of the marriage,” adds that journal, “is not fixed, but it is 
supposed that it will take place towards the end of April. The young 
Princess is already preparing to set out to Gotha to take leave of her 
family. Marshal Soult, more modest than Count Mol¢, does not make 
any boast of the negotiations which have brought about this union. 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs frankly avows that he had nothing 
todo with them. It is even said in his circle, that the negotiation was 


carried on not by plenipotentiaries, but between Princesses, and that all | : 
| judicial authorities,” was indefinitely postponed by a vote of 16 to 15. 


the honour of them belongs to a sister of the Duke de Nemours and 
the Queen of Portugal. Thus the correspondence on this subject left 
the Tuileries discreetly, and passed by way of Lisbon to Gotha.” 

The Queen has agreed to pay 1,5001. per anaum, for six years, for 
the residence of Lord Ingestre, taken for the Dutchess of Kent.— 
Morning Post. 


Mr. Speaker Lefevre expects Members who accept his invitations to 
appear in full dress. 

Lord Brougham has made a flying visit to Paris, having staid here 
only a few hours on his way to his estate near Hieres, where he and 
Baron Stultz divide the sovereignty over the peasants of his neighbour- 
hood.— Globe. i 

The Duke de Broglie has arrived at Paris. Will he assist the 
Ministry? The present Ministers have probably thought of the com- 
bination which would give them a chance of living some months longer, 
and of falling with a degree of éclat; but the resistance of M. de Broglie 
is real, and his friends will not take much trouble to triumph over it.— 
Courrier Frangais. 

A disease, which has all the symptoms of influenza, prevails at this 
moment in Paris. The weather had, however, become very fine, and 
would, it was hoped, exercise a favourable influence on the malady. 

“ The sanatory state of Vienna,” says the Frankfort Journal, “ is 
very afflicting. Typhus and gastric fevers are becoming more and 
more numerous, and are assuming an alarming character. The num- 
ber of sick is so great at Vienna, that there is no longer room for them 
all in the hospitals. Among the latest victims we may mention Mrs. 
Clay, wife of the United States Chargé d’ Affaires,” 

The King of the French has promoted Captain Barbier de Tinan to 
the Voltigeur, and he is to command onthe naval station at New- 
foundland. This is the officer who committed the outrage on the 

3ritish flag at the Mauritius ; and the Commerce remarks that there ap- 
pears no desire to make reparation to the British Government for that 
outrage, in the promotion of Captain de Tinan. 

The Moniteur of Saturday publishes the following return of the 
slaves freed in the French Colonies since the latter end of 1830— 

In Martinigne .......... aeecens dsweacsdesiar kadepavpdacsiesnas .- 19,290 
Guadaloupe ..... 10,575 
French Guiana -- 5,608 
Bourbon .........66+ : < oolG 
——_ 34,587 





There is no doubt whatever that the Government, though taxed with 
tardiness, have been most actively at work in preparing a serious de- 
monstration against the Chinese; and that it will be vigorously made. 
It has long been determined to send a land force to compel these besotted 
Celestials to listen to a little reason—not only for the benefit of this 
country, but all the world; and the delay has been solely caused by the 
prudence of ascertaining what description of force can be best sent from 
India. The Native Army will be employed on the occasion; and not 
less than 16,000 will be embarked, of which a large proportion will be 
cavalry, horses for which foree can be obtained at the island of Hainan, 
at the Southern extremity of that empire; and having put ihe city of 
Canton under contribution, or destroyed it, if necessary, and drawn thereby 
all the Chinese from the Northward for the defence of their em- 
pire, they will suddenly embark, and taking advantage of the 
Southerly monsoon, dash on to the Gulf of Petecheelee, and land- 
ing the forces at T'akoo, which is within 100 miles of Pekin, 
they will exact decency of behaviour in future from the Emperor 
himself. All this may appear chimerical, but it is all possible. 
In addition to the force from England, ships will be sent from thé 
Cape station and from the Pacific station; and great good must result 
from the enterprise. Ifa satisfactory establishment for the future cannot 
be secured at Canton, the China trade will be removed to some island 
off the coast further North, possessing a good harbour, to which the 
Chinese must resort; our cruisers taking care, if necessary, that the 
Chinese war-junks do not interfere with or attempt to stop such trade. 
—Humpshire Telegraph. 

A vast number of cannon and shot and shells and mortars, have 
passed through Halifax from the iron-works in this neighbourhood, on 
their way to the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich.—Halifax Guardian. 

The death of Mr. John Dinwoodie, Judge of the District Court of 
Columbo, is also mentioned. His complaint was epilepsy. Mr. Charles 
Layard of Gallee was likely to be named Mr. Dinwoodie’s successor. 

According to the Philadelphia correspondent of the Morning Chro- 
nicle, the charter of the United States Bank is in some peril, from the 
proceedings of the Pennsylvania Legislature— 

“Mr Brown, member for Philadelphia county, has introduced a bill into 
the Senate for repealing the charter of the United States Bank, to be referred 
to a Judiciary Committee, with instructions to report the same with such pro- 
visions as are necessary for the final closing of the concerns of the bank. After 
an animated debate onthe question, ‘whether the bill should or should not be so 
referred,’ it was carried in the affirmative, by ayes 17, nays 3. The Whig, or 
pro-Bank party, decline opposing the measure at this stage. Thus a Judiciary 
Committee is instructed to report a bill fur the repeal of the United States 
Bank charter. It is not thought that any destructive action will be effected 
in the Legislature, but I can assure you that the anxiety of stockholders on 
the subject of the United States Bank deepens daily. It may be added also, 
that nothing is more uncertain than politics in relation to banks; in the pre- 
sent state of public feeling, I must confess that | have my fears upon the 
subject. The majority in the Legislature, as far as known, is not Pro but 
Anti-Bank. I observe that a resolution has been introduced in the Senate by 
Mr. Spackman, of Philadelphia, ‘ declaring it impossible to repeal a bank or 
any other charter without due forms of Jaw, or in a court of justice.’ I have 
received a private letter from a friend at Harrisburg, in the Legislature, which 





says, § This Legislature is to be feared on the subject of the United States 
Bank.’ ‘The result in the Senate depends on the vote of Mr. Fraley, one who 
although Anti-Bank, has heretofore been considered moderate in his views. I 
have seen a private letter from Harrisburg, which says, ‘ A caucus (private 
meeting of members) of members opposed to the present banking system has 
been held, at which it was resolved*to repeal the charter of the United States 
Bank, if in their power, and that party have a majority.” ’ 

That parties were very closely matched, appears from the fact, 


| that a resolution, declaring that “ the Senate had no power to repeal 





a bank charter,” and affirming that that power “ rested solely with the 


The sudden demise of Mr. Stephen Price, who for more than thirty 
years has been manager of the Park Theatre, in New York, has caused 
that house to be closed the two past nights. Mr. Price was also for 
several years manager of the Drury Lane Theatre, London; and few 
men had more numerous or warm friends.—New York Paper. 































































































THE SPECTATOR. 





POSTSCRIPT. Saturpay. 


No very long discussion occurred in either House of Parliament last 
night, but a variety of subjects received more or less of attention. _ 

In the House of Lords, a petition from the Directors of the East India 
Company was presented by the Marquis of Lanspowne. It com- 
plained that so many restrictions were placed upon the importation of 
East India sugar and other commodities into England, that although 
the duties on East and West India produce were nominally equalized, 
in fact West India produce had an unfair advantage. Moreover, a great 
part of the East Indies, not being formally comprised in the term 
“her Majesty’s dominions” or “ British dominions,” received no be- 
nefit from the equalizing-acts. ‘The navigation-laws also operated 
injuriously on the commerce of India. Lord Lansdowne considered 
all these subjects very important, and that they ought not to be ap- 
proached without the greatest deliberation. 

Lord ELLENnoroven said, the petitioners would be disappointed on 
finding, that although Lord Lansdowne had undertaken to present their 
petition, he gave no opinion whatever as to the expediency of granting 
its prayer. With respect to the duties complained of, he would say 
that the Government of India might find it expedient to impose heavier 
duties on British goods, if the principle of reciprocity was not acted 
upon in England. He really thought it matter for consideration whe- 
ther this petition should not be referred to a Select Committee. 

The Marquis of LanspowNe made some observations in reply to Lord 
Ellenborough; insisting upon the impolicy of raising unfounded ex- 
pectations, especially in the present state of the finances. 

The petition was laid on the table. 

A congratulatory address to the Queen on her marriage was proposed 
by Lord Metgovrn®, supported by Lord ABERDEEN and the Marquis 
of LonponpERRY, and passed unanimously. Congratulatory ‘“ mes- 
sages” to Prince Albert and the Dutchess of Kent were also adopted. 
Lord Melbourne promised to acquaint the House with the day on which 
it would be convenient to the Queen to receive the address. 

In the House of Commons, similar motions were made by Lord Jomn 
RvssELL, seconded by Sir Roperr PEEL, and carried unanimously. 
Mr. Wittiam DuncompBe asked Lord John Russell, whether Prince 
Albert’s name would be inserted in the Liturgy? Lord Joun replied, 
that “he had no intimation to make to the House on that subject.” 

Mr. Wavace gave notice, that he would move on Monday for “ all 
the information” respecting an anticipated defalcation in the Post-office 
revenue, furnished by the Post-office authorities to Mr. Herries, with 
the names of the parties who communicated the information. [We 
suspect Mr. Wallace has found a “ mare’s nest.” ] 

Sir Ropert Pern questioned Lord John Russell as to the authenticity 
of the document put forth in Sir John Hervey’s name, and recom- 
mending a certain course to be pursued in the event of hostilities be- 
tween England and the United States. 

Lord Joun Russexx had not received, officially, a copy of any such 
document. 

Sir Ronert Pert asked whether any thing had occurred which 
would render it necessary for Government to make a communication 
to the House on the subject of the Boundary question ? 

Lord Joun was not prepared to lay any papers before the House. 

Sir Ronerr Pret was indisposed to press unnecessarily for docu- 
ments which Government thought it best to withhold; but when a do- 
cument was published containing advice from a public officer, likely to 
cause very great mischief, he thought it was time to interfere. If the 
document was authentic, Government must have heard of it. 

Lord Joun RusseLn would only say that he had no information on 
the subject. 

Replying to Mr. Paxtycron, Lord Joun RvsseExx stated, that the 
draft of a bil! for the union of the Canadas was expected in the packet 
to sail on the Ist of February from New York; that Chief Justice 
Stuart was expected in England immediately ; and that he had no rea- 
son to suppose Sir George Arthur intended to resign. All the de- 
spatches expressed high approbation of Sir George Arthur's conduct. 

Sir Ropert Peer wished to know when Lord Palmerston would bring 
Chinese affairs before the House. It was a subject of the utmost im- 
portance, and on which information was most anxiously expected. 

No reply. 

Lord Morprets moved the second reading of the Irish Municipal] Cor- 
porations Bill. Sir Ronerr Inciis moved to put off the second reading 
for six months. A debate ensued. Mr. Lirron supported the amend- 
ment. Sergeant Jackson found much fault with the details of the mea- 
sure; but, fecling himself bound by an understanding come to last 
session, would vote for the second reading. Mr. Saaw and Sir Rovert 
Pret took the same course; Sir Roperr expressly reserving his opinion 
on the new clauses. Mr. O’ConneLL spoke briefly in favour of the bill, 
though it did not come up to his wishes. 

Sir Roperr [ncuis’s amendment was rejected, by 149 to 14; and the 
bill was read a second time. 

The second reading of a bill to allow the importation of foreign flour 
into Ireland, under the same restrictions imposed on its introduction into 
England, was strongly opposed by Mr. Emerson TENNENT and other 
Irish Members; but carried, by 154 to 102. 

A motion by Alderman Tnompson, to discharge Sheriff Evans, was 
opposed by Lord Jonn Russet, and negatived by 149 to 76. 

Sir Epwarp Sucpen moved that the order to the Sheriffs to pay over 
the 6401. to Messrs. Hansards, be rescinded. Negatived, without a 
division. 

A new writ was ordered for Morpeth, in the room of Lord Leveson, 
who has accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 

The House rose at half-past twelve. 

The Duke of Wellington has been again seriously indisposed. His 
Grace took a hearty meal at two o’clock on Wednesday, and then rode 
on horseback in Hyde Park. During his ride, the Duke was seized 
with sudden weakness, and went home very unwell. The next day, 
however, he was much better, and his recovery is now considered cer- 





tain. Hard exercise immediately after a full repast may be expecta 
to disorder the stomach of the stoutest man of seventy. 


From a correspondence between the Earl of Uxbridge, Lord Cham, 
berlain, and Mr. Thomas Duncombe, in this morning’s Chronicle it 
appears that the Theatres in Westminster will now be allowed t 
continue their performances throughout the whole of Lent, and only be 
shut in Passion-week and on Ash Wednesday. 


Prince ALBert.—Public interest being partially allayed by the 
marriage and grant of honours and military rank (though not as Yet of 
precedency) to Prince Albert, the question now generally asked jg 
whether Queen Victoria’s husband will be prayed for in the Liturgy? 
If the precedent of Prince George of Denmark’s case be followed 
Prince Albert will not have the benefit of the public aspirations for hg 
welfare and happiness; he must rest satisfied with the private deyo. 
tions of his wife’s lieges. 

It appears that after the accession of William and Mary, the Kin 
Queen, “ Princess Anne of Denmark, and all the Royal Family,” were 
ordered to be prayed for, and that Prince George's name was not men- 
tioned. After Queen Anne’s accession, an Order in Council, dated 94 
May 1702, commanded that the name of the Princess Sophia, the 
heiress presumptive, should be inserted in the Liturgy ; but no notice 
whatever was taken of the Queen’s husband. On the death of the Prin. 
cess Sophia, the name of her son the Elector of Brunswick was inserted 
instead. 

These facts show how much greater importance was attached to the 
heir presumptive than to the consort of the Queen, though he was the 
son of a Monarch, and “ his Aoyal Highness” by birth. 


A correspondent inquires what Prince Albert’s emoluments as Field- 
Marshal will be? Somewhere between 1,500/. and 2,000/. a year, if our 
recollection is right. Of course the Prince will have a Regiment, and 
probably of Household Troops; for which, as Colonel, he will receive 
upwards of 1,000 more. By a Parliamentary paper just delivered, 


we fing that his uncle Leopold’s Coloneley of the Fifth Regiment of 
Dragoon Guards was worth between 1,400/ and 1,500. per annum, 


Tue Sanatortum.—A public meeting is to take place next Wed- 
nesday in furtherance of this projected institution, when final arrange- 
ments, it is believed, will be made for carrying it into effect. A more 
useful as well as interesting establishment it is difficult to conceive ; its 
object being to afford the means of speedy cure at the cheapest rate, 
consistent with comfort, and reduced to its minimum on the co- 
operation principle, to thousands of respectable people in middle life, 
clerks, teachers, apprentices, &c. of both sexes, who in general have no 
home but a lodging, and are at the mercy of long medical bills anda 
protracted convalescence. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock ExcHan@e, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The news received during the week from China and America has been of a 
very unsatisfactory character. It is considered that the next arrivals will bring 
intelligence of the establishment of a blockade of the Chinese ports by our 
naval force ; and as the American vessels are now trading in great numbers at 
Canton, it is feared that they may, as in 1812 and 1813, insist upon their rights 
as neutrals to be allowed free access to the blockaded port, and thus the irrita- 
tion now existing between the two countries may be materially aggravated, 
These circumstances, in conjunction with the discussions that have taken place 
in Parliament upon the subject of the Debt, have produced an unfavourable 
effect upon the Public Securities; and most of the Government Funds are 
to-day 4 per cent. below the prices of last week. Exchequer Bills have also 
declined about 5s., and are to-day at 8s. to 10s. premium. The inability of the 
United States Bank to pay a dividend for the half-year just ended, had pro- 
duced a considerable decline in iis shares at New York; and these securities 
were yesterday done as low as 17/. upon our Exchange, being a depression of 
about 2/. There appears to be a trifling demand for American State Stocks; 
but the prices have not improved. ‘Lhe Scrip of the United States Bank Loan 
has, however, been done at 8 prem. 

In the Foreign Market, there has been some improvement in Dutch Two- 
and-a-half per Cents.; which, in consequence of an advance in Amsterdam, 
were on Wednesday at 53. But the decline of the English Funds has again 
depressed the market, and the price is to-day 52}. The other Northern Stocks 
are unchanged, 

Brazilian Bonds continue firm, with but little doing. 

Columbian have declined 1 per cent., because the Commissioner, M. Mos- 
QUERA, states he cannot ratify the arrangement which the Committee were led 
to consider as finally concluded with him, without first submitting it to his 
government, 

The last advices from Mexico are of a favourable character: the Govern- 
ment were rigidly observing the stipulations of their agreement with the Bond- 
holders, by putting aside a portion of the duties received at the Customhouse 
to meet the accruing dividends upon the Stock. ‘The depression of the English 
Funds, has, however, prevented any improvement in the Bonds. 

Portuguese Securities are without material variation. 

Spanish Bonds have improved from 4 to 4 per cent. upon our last quotations. 
The purchases that have forced up the prices are understood to have been 
made by parties who, in conjunction with M. Ouvrarp, are now in negotia- 
tion for a loan with the Government of Madrid. The terms of the intended 
contract have not transpired, but they must hold out great advantages to 
tempt even the most sanguine capitalist. 





Saturpay, TwELvr o’Crock. 


The English Funds are rather firmer this morning, Consols being quoted at 
903 both for Money and Account. India Stock is at 248}, and Bank Stock 
17% The premium upon Exchequer Bills has improved 1s., and is 9s. to 11s. 
In the Foreign Market, Russian Bonds have been done at 15}; and as there 
are buyers at that price, the quotation is now 1154 to 1164. Continued put- 
chases have completely absorbed this stock, and it is very rarely that any of it 
is brought to market ; but when it is offered for sale, it is generally purchased 
above the current price. It appears that the government have no power to 
pay it off at par, and hence its extraordinary’price. The only other variation 
in the Foreign Funds is in Spanish Active Stock, which is lower, viz. 27} 4, 2 
consequence of a decline of 4 per cent: in the price of it in Paris on ‘Thursday. 

3 per Cent. Consols.......+. 904 Brazilian 5 per Cents...++.. 

Ditto for Account ......66.6. 904 Belgian 5 per Cents.....0++ 

3 per Cent. Reduced ,...... - 914 Columbian 6 per Cents. 1824 

34 per Cent. Ditto ........06 99% Danish 3 per Cents. .. 

New 3} per Cents.....0.... Dutch 2} per Cents.......+. 

Bank Stock ...... Portuguese Regency 5 per Cts 

Exchequer Bills eecenlae Ditto 3 per Ceuts. .....0004+ 

Iudia Stock for Account..... 2 Russian 5 per Cents. .... +006 

Spanish (Active)... sseceese 
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EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 
The Alice Crowther, Fish, for Cork; and Tickler, Ellis, from Sydney, have been 
anilla. 

Tee ee Grevesend, Feb. 10th, King William, Thomas, from Ceylon; 12th, 
eames Pitt, Palmer, from Mauritius; aud Hayle, Bosuston, from the Cape. 

"Deal 10th, Bilton, Rigby, from Bengal; aud Apprentice, Rogers, from Singapore. 
2 Liverpool, 10th, Thomas Worthington, ——, from Bengal; 12th, William, 
* lyn, from ditto. Off Ditto, 13th, Commodore, ——, from Bombay. At Bombay, 
a  t st Jan., Strabane, Bowen; and Hopkinson, Stevens, from Loudon ; 
“ ne Withers; and Cornubia, Bell, from Liverpool. At Madras, previous to 21st 
= Atlas, Pigott; Wellington, Liddell; and Carnatic, Voss, from London. At 
Bengal previous to Dec. 16th, Ida, Currie, from Newcastle ; Madagascar, Gimblett ; 
London, Shuttleworth ; Duke of Laueaster, Hargreaves ; M. Jardine, Crosbie ; Daunt- 
le s, Corbass; Maidstone, Wimble ; Duke of Bedford, Bowen; Lord Hungerford, 
“ie and Edward Robinson, ——, all from Lonton; Jessie Logan, Mayor ; Otte 
ool, Scales; Wanderer, Smith; Blorenge, Banks; Ripley, Steward; Enterprise, 
Stuart; and Imogen, ——, from Liverpool. At Hong Kong (China), Oct. Ist, 
Leuconia, Geur; 12th, John-o-Gaunt, Robinson ; Adth, Helen Stewart, Stewart ; 
Queen ab, Ainslie; and Manilla, Pearson, from Liverpool and Alexander; Baring, 


Gale, from London. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 22d ult., at Naples, Viscountess Duncan, of a daughter. 

At Montagu House, Whitehall Gardens, Lady Mara@aret Marsuam, ofa daughter. 

On the 8th inst., at Astley Castle, near Coventry, Lady Mary Hewirr, of a daughter. 

On the 11th inst., at Ostend, the Lady of Lieut,-Col. Futton, K.H., of a daughter. 

On the 9th inst., at Nocton, Lincolnshire, the Lady of the Hon. the Dean of Wiypsor, 
of a daughter. 

On the 9th inst., the Lady of the Rev. Caartes B. PeArson, of ason. 

On the llth inst., at Lower Brook Street, the Hon. Mrs. Arraur Duncompr, of a son. 

On the 12th inst., the Lady of Francts Ommanyey, Esq., of Norfolk Street, of a 
daughter. és : 
“= the 12th inst., at Headington Rectory, Wilts, the Wife of the Rev. G. Masenniz, 
of ason. 








MARRIAGES, 


| 


around the marquee of the tyrant King Saan Soosau, an officer had 
the curiosity to walk towards the spot, when a revolting sight of wan- 
ton cruelty met his eyes: the heads and trunks of ten murdered cap- 
tives were on the ground, and fifteen more were standing with their hands 
tied tightly behind them, who were despatched immediately afterwards by 
the order of this merciless despot. Still our victories, though tarnished 
by the murder, in* cold blood, of unarmed men, who naturally enough 
had fought for their country, are lauded to the skies. Stragglers from 
our advancing columns have been murdered by the people of the country ; 
but the English General drew the first blood, and exasperated still more the 
feelings of men on whom Lord AvucKLANp’s Government are forcing a King 
always distinfuished for his cruelty and unbridled Just. The Governor- 
General, in his manifestoes, adverts to the probability of treachery in Hin- 
dostan, but throws no light on its cause. Intoxicated with their victories, 
a : 


the Government have systematically decided on hearing none in India 


whose rights are invaded. In his Excellency’s progress from the foot of 
the Himalaya mountains, nof one native, either high or low, has been 
allowed an interview; all have been handed over to the tender mercies of 
impracticable Secretaries. Ruined landholders, ejected princes, starving and 
penniless thousands, deprived of their all by the Free-land Resumption Regu- 
lations, have beset his Lordship’s onward course, but could never get into the 
presence of the Ruler. Last, though not least, a systematic series of insults 
have been heaped on the King of Denur; no interview to be allowed but on 
terms utterly deg allen but royal dig Twice has Lord Auck- 


LAND sought the city of Delhi, and twice has he left it without the usual ex- 
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| change of compliments with the head of the oldest family in the world, mere} 
8 I ) y 


On the 11th inst., at Kensington Palace, by special licence, Lord DrnorseN to Miss | 


Gertau ® Suvi, sister of her Royal Highness the Princess of Capua. 

On the 8th inst., at the Cathedral, Sarum, Rosert, second son of the late George 
Eyre, Esq., of Warrens, to Harrier, youngest daughter of the late Henry Eyre, E 
of Botley Grange. a 

On the 6th inst., in Bangor Church, Marruew Jonny, eldest son of William Anket 
Esq., of Anketill Grove, county Monaghan, to Caraertne Frances Anne, eldest 
daughter of David Ker, Esq., M.P., Portoon, county Down. 

On the 6th inst., at St. George’s Chapel, York Place, Edinburgh, Wititam Gorpon, 
Esq., of Aberdour, and Member of her Ma‘esty’s Council in the Virgin Islands, to 
Axpinra Isaneia, second daughter of John Gordon, Esq. of Cairnbull. 

On the 5th inst., at Tidenham Church, Gloucester, the Rev. Henry Scupamore Brrr, 
to Jane, only child of Capiain C. Gordon, R.N., of Demril Hill, Gloucestershire. 

DEATHS. 
On the 7th inst., at Brighton, Admiral Sir Harry Neate, Bart., G.C.B., in his 74th 














ear. 
0. On the 11th iust., at Ember Grove, Ditton Common, Surry, Ann, the Wife of John 
Easthope, Esq., M.P- 

On the 8th of October last, at Bombay, Wirttam Bromiey Canocan Granam, Esq., 
M.D., second son of Alexander Graham, Esq., of Ballagan, Stirlingshire. 

On the 15th ult., at her residence, Sheen Vale, Mortlake, Surry, Miss Barbara 


Mortey, in her 93d year. 





THE ARMY. 


War-orricr, Feb. 14.—6th Regt. Drag. Guards—Lieut. O. V. Jackson, from the 85th 
Foot, to be Capt. vice F. Brown, retired upon his former half-pay. Scots’ Fusilicr 
Guards—Lieut. and Capt. J. T. G. Taubman to be Capt. aud Lieut.-Col. by purchase, 
vice Digby, who retires; Ensign and Lieut. E. J. Stacey to be Lieut. and Capt. by 
purchase, vice Taubman; W. Y. Peel, Gent. to be Ensign and Lieut. by purchase, 
viee Stracey. 12th Foot—Capt. A. Horne, from the 44th Foot, to be Capt. vice Marsh, 
appointed to the 8th Foot; J. Holder, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice O Toole, 
who retires. 2)st Foot—L. Macquarie, Gent. to be Second Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Carnac, promoted in the 41st Foot. 30th Foot—A. P. Atherley, Gent. to be Ensign, 
by purchase, vice Mollan, appointed to the 44th Foot. 5th Foot—Gent. Cadet J. 
Bendyske, from the Royal Mil. College, to be Eusign, by purchase, vice Lees, ap- 
pointed to the Gist Foot. 39th Foot—Ensign R. H. Currie to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Little, whose promotion, by purchase, has been cancelled; R. 8. Colls, Gent. to 
be Ensigu, without purchase, vice Walker, promoted; E.R. Stuart. Gent. tobe Ensigu, 
without purchase, vice Currie, promoted. 40th Foot—Ensign F. T. L. G. Russell to be 
Lieut. without purchase, vice Maguay, whose promotion has beeu cancelled, lst 
Foot—Second Lieut. J. R. Carnac, from the 2lst Foot, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Wallace, who retires. 44th Foot—Lieut. T. R. Leigton to be Capt. by purchase, vice 














Horne, appointed to the 12th Foot; Ensign W. G. Raban to be Lieut by purchase, vice | 


Leightou; Ensign William C. Mollan, from the 30th Foot, to be Eusigu, vice Raban. 
46th Foot—F. Haygarth, Gent. to be Ensigu, by purchase, vice Moffat, promoted. 
50th Foot—Ensign C. Macdouuell, from halt-pay 82nd Foot, to be Eusign, vice Wake- 
field, appointed Quartermaster of the 6th Foot; G. D. Prettejohn, Geut. to be Ensign, 


by purchase, vice Macdonnell, who retires. 61st Foot—Ensign G. C. Lees, from the | 


35th Foot, to be Ensign vice Howell, promoted in the 2nd West India Regiment. 
7st Foot—Capt. G. Cuming, from half-pay unattached, to be Captain, vice R. Cheney, 
who exchanges. 80th Foot—Captain F. Marsh, from the 12th Foot, to be Captain, 
vice Furlong, who retires, 

2ud West India Regiment—Ensign G. Howell, from the 61st Foot, to be Lieutenant, 
by purchase, vice Grogan, who retires. 


Royal Malta Fencible Regimeut—Lieut. B. Bouavita to be Captain, with local and | 
temporary rank, vice Ellul, dec.; Ensign G. Gouder to be Lieut. with local and tem- | 


porary rank, vice Bouavita; Volunteer Cadet F. Eynaud to be Ensign, with local aud 
temporary rank, vice Gouder. 

srevet.—The undermeutioned Cadets of the Hon. the East India Company's Service, 
to have the temporary rank of Eusigns duriug the period of their being placed under the 
command of Col. Pasley, of the Royal Eugiueers at Chatham, for field instructions in 
the art of Sapping and Miuing—R. Machagan, Gent.; E. Haines, Gent.; I. W 
Hitchens, Gent. 





NGDOINGS IN INDIA. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 


Mr. Eprror—The cold-blooded massacre of prisoners at Ghuzni, by order 
of the puppet King put on the throne of Afghanistan by Lord AucKLANp, the 
resent Governor-General, calls loudly for the investigation of a British 
arliament. ‘The murder of Sewp1aAu Sine, on the third march from 
Ghuzni, also demands as loudly an investigation. This unfortunate man 
was quietly cooking his dinner, as the custom of the Hindoo soldiers is, near a 
Tunning stream in front of the quarter-guard of the Second Regiment of Bengal 
Light Cavalry, when he was peppered with small shot discharged from the diree- 
tion of Sir Joun KEANE’s tent, the Commander of the Army of the Indus, which 
was pitched near the line of the cavalry regiment. The trooper on starting up re- 
ceived a bullet through the right thigh, above the knee. Mortification ensued, 
and he died in the Regimental Hospital. A statement of his being shot 
under these circumstances was forwarded by Major Savrer, command- 
Ing the regiment, to Sir Joun Keane; who returned for answer that 
the man was shot by authority. ‘The case has never since been agitated, 
though the soldier had a medal for services, and was transferred from the body- 
e on its being reduced to the Second Cavalry. An officer of cavalry was 
lirected to proceed to escort prisoners to the quarter-guard of the Forty- 
eighth Regiment of Native Infantry: he received charge of 900 poor wretches, 
many of whom were wounded and covered with blood, who were taken like a 
flock of sheep and made over to Lieutenant-Colonel WHEELER, of the Forty- 
eighth Native Infantry. On another occasion, a crowd being collected 





| because the Resident at Delhi and the Secretaries will it not. 


His Lordship, 
personally a most amiable man, is made answerable for acts which have roused 
the feelings of the people in a way quite unknown to his Lordship, who is en- 
tirely kept in the dark. A starving Moonshee obtains a dress of honour 
for a trumpery ode on the victory at Candahar, (which our army, it is 
well known, approached in the most crippled state,) when the petitions 
are thrown aside, and the groans unheard of a peasantry taxed beyond en- 
durance, and of hundreds of men of the oldest families reduced to beggary by 
the resumption of their jageers, their only means of existence. Surrounded 
by his guards, what does Lord AucKLAND know of the misery produced 
by the grasping financial system so heartily and unsparingly carried out by the 
European collectors and taxgatherers of the realm? His Lordship’s govern- 
ment, it is hoped, is near its c! unintentionally been the instrument 
of grievous oppression. Hi policy of filling the public treasury 
in all ways and at all risks, will be repaid by additional expense in the quelling 
of internal commotions; and it will be found, when too late, that the attach- 
ment on the part of the peop'e to their rulers has been sueceeded by an im- 
placable hatred, which will avail itself of every opportunity of revenge. 
Yours obediently, A Company's SERVANT. 


THE THEATRES. 
Tue deserted Olympic has at last found a lessee in Mr. BuTLER, a gen- 
tleman who appeared as Hamlet at Covent Garden a few seasons ago ; 
under whose management it was opened on Saturday last. Mr. BurLer 
delivered “an occasional address,” full of smart allusions to the stage, 
well relished by the audience, in which he intimated his intention 
to follow the tactics of his predecessor,—a creditable intention, but 
difficult of fulfilment. The company is efficient for the performance of 
light burlettas and broad farces ; though that rara avis “ a walking gen- 
tleman” is wanting. It includes a goodly array of female charms and 
talent; headed by Mrs. Gtover—herself a host, and Miss Firz- 
WALTER, one of the ‘est and most delightful actresses in the Oly mpie 
corps of Vesrris; and two comedians of superior talent—Mr. Jones, of 
the Edinburgh stage, and Morris Barnet: perhaps we ought to par- 
tieularize a third, namely Mr. G. Wit», a low comedian, with an off- 
hand and humorous manner—who will not be less popular for his imita- 
tion of Joun Reeve, and occasionally reminding us of Maraews. The 
principal vocalists in the performance of “God save the Queen,” were 
Mr. Surivaui, who has a good manly tenor—which he exerted with 
I in judgment and taste; and Miss M. A, 
ul, though her execution is 
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spirit and feeling, nting 
ATKINSON, whose voice is rich a 
not the most perfect. 

The performances consisted of four farcical “ burl 
new, and two of these cleverandamusing. The more 
in the dressing of which the iiberality and taste of the new manager 
were shown—is The Pink of Politeness, a version, by Mr. Sevsy, of a 
French vaudeville. Mr. Jones sustains the principal character, the 
Due de Coyllin, a gentlemaa of the Court of Louis Quatorze, whose 
of etiquette has gained for him the 
Mr. Jones develops the humour 
perfectly unconscious 
s excessive horror at 
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reverential regard for the forms 
epithet which is the title of the pik 
of the part in the true spirit of « 
of the ridiculousness of lis positi 
the slightest infringement ot 
his obsequious courtesies with tl d 
gentleman usher: the dilemmas and distresses in 
urbanity and pune volve him are very ht 
respectful resignation and i > 
seems to welcome with a pe 
my profound respect ” every new a 
is a nice point to make the absurdity of the situation apparent and 
yet avoid any thing like a recognition of the drollery; and this 
perfection of grave humour Mr. Jones attains. ‘The merits of an artist 
of this stamp deserve to b rly noticed in this day, when coarse 
buffoonery and sli; l g revail on the stage. 

Mrs. GLover played a sort of female Paul Pry, in a laughable and 
smartly-written farce called the Fumiliar Friend, with her usual gusto 
and genial spirit. She is a “vill: pest;” one of those maliciously 
good-humoured busy-bodies who neither take an affront nora hint, and 
whom it is equally impossible io eudure or get rid of. Mr. Baksr, 
who is the light comedian here, surprised us by the force and gayety of 
his manner, so different from any thing that we have been aceustomed 
to see in his acting at Drury Lane. Mrs. Norros, a sprightly actress 
of soubrettes, with an agreeable person and manner, Miss VILLIERS, 
Mrs. ALLcrortT, and Miss Atroxp, likewise deserve mention; nor 
should we omit the familiar faces of Mrs. Garrick, a sensible and use- 
ful actress, Mrs. ANpERsoN, the sister of Vesrris, and little Ross, a 
quaint low comedian and old favourite. 
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Both the Patent Houses have paid tribute in kind to their Royal Mis- 
tress on the happy event of her marriage. Drury was the last to 
announce and the first to produce its ‘“ Emblematical Tribute;” but it 
was so slight and commonplace in itself, and so hastily and carelessly 
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produced, that the audience, though admitted free, as was the case at 
all the Theatres on Monday night, would not accept the loyal intention 
and the short notice as apologies for the unsatisfactory nature of the 
show, but manifested their disapprobation in the most unequivocal 
manner. 

The “ Allegorical and National Masque,” produced at Covent Gar- 
den on Wednesday, entitled-7he Fortunate Isles, or the Triumphs of 
Britannia, has been got up with infinite pains and at great expense, in 
a most splendid and effective manner ; and as a pantomimic pageant It 
is magnificently picturesque. To Prancué belongs the merit of the 
design, which is ingenious and fanciful; and to the management the 
praise of skilful and tasteful execution is due. The Masque opens 


with “the Ocean :” Neptune and his train of sea-monsters come floating 
im; they are joined by all the Deities of Olympus borne on clouds; and, 
at the fiat of Jove, the “white cliffs of Albion” rise “from out the 
azure main ;” a procession of Druids then appears, with the ancient 
Britons; and Liberty transforms the Druidical Cromlech into a temple, 
from which Britannia emerges. The Saxons, Danes, and Normans, sue- 
cessively contend for poor Britannia; who, however, at last finds leisure 


to receive the nine Muses at her levee. <A tableau of King John 
signing Magna Charta is suceceded by the Palace of Chivalry, 
with the victorious monarchs of England, Edward the Third 
and Henry the Fifth, enthroned therein. A pastoral scene in the 
Weald of Kent, with a maypole and morris-dancers, represents the 
“golden days of good Queen sess; and the defeat of the Spanish 
armada—an admirably-managed moving panorama of a sea-fight—in- 
troduces a scene commemorating the naval victories of England. A 
tableau of West's picture, “The Landing of King Charles,” is _pre- 
ceded by the entrance of Até and the Furies—emblematical of the 
Civil Wars; and followed by Circe and her troop. of Bacchanals, who 
lure Britannia to the enchanted chair—typifying the profligate condition 
of England under the reign of “ the Merry Monarch.” From this le- 
thargy Liberty arouses Britannia; and the “ Star of Brunswick ” rises 
from the sea, disclosing the name of Victoria: the “ triumph of Peace 
and Love,” in which Cupid and Hymen are conspicuous, concludes the 
whole; and though the Royal Pair are not introduced to “ join hands,” 
two little Ariels from the Herald’s College join their “arms.” The libe- 
ral way in which the various scenes are set forth, not with twos and 
threes, but whole bands of persons, gives fulness and richness to the 
specticle: the throng of rusties dancing round the maypole, the gar- 
lands of which come sireaming down like a floral fountain, and the 
church with the congregation issuing forth, pleasantly relieve the glitter 
of the warlike pomp. 

The music, though “composed and selected by Mr. Bisnor,” is the 
least attractive part, from its too grave and solemn character: even the 
strains of “Liberty” could not inspirit the audience, though sung by 
Vesrnis in ashort kirtle. This may account for the apathy that prevailed 
on the first night, when neither loyaity nor admiration elicited the 
applause so well deserved. 


A Legend of Flore 
ffme; and, in conjunc 


was performed on Wednesday for the third 
on with the Nuptial Masque, drew a pretty full 
but not a crowded house. It was listened to with attention that be- 
spoke interest, but the applause was by no means $0 great as‘on the 
first night. Mr. Henvz’s drama is not what is called an “ exciting” 
play: the suspense, though kept up to the close, is not strong enough 
to stimulate vulgar curiosity: the sympathies are only gently 
moved—kept somewhat in the passive state of a bystander at a family 
quarrel, who, while he feels sorry for the occurrence, and pity 
for the weaker party, is perplexed by the intricacies of the affair, and 
inclined to think that there is blame on both sides. Certainly in this 
instance the husband is provoked, beyond what any man of ordinarily 
infirm temper could bear patiently, by the impertinent interference of 
his wife’s friends; who seem to have made a party against him, and 
annoy him in every possible manner. One wonders how aman of such 
a violent wii! and imperious nature forbears in their presence: as 
for the lover, the intrusion of his advice on the husband in the 
avowed capacity of an ardent admirer of the lady, is a_pro- 
ceeding equally fruitless, indelicate, and intolerable. These things 
considered, in connexion with the nature of Agolanti—which is 
not wholly bereft of affection and a sense of justness tempering his 
sternness—it is puzzling to account for that obstinately perverted 
view of his wife’s character, which confounds her submissive patience 
and desire to obey, with an ostentatious display of endurance anda 
secret aversion showing itself in covert spite and scarce concealed 
scorn. Allowing for the obstinate blindness and aggravating spirit of 
an ill-conditioned man, who feels that his wife loves him not, though 
she performs her duty so strictly that he cannot find fault with her,— 
and whose will therefore would be irritated at the very exemplariness 
of her conduct,—there is still an impression of improbability in the 
circumstances that sets people questioning when they should be sorrow- 
ing. The sudden killing of the husband, too, cuts the knot that would 
be difficult to untie; and although the almost unanimous verdict is 
“ sarved him right,” lie has too much worldly rectitude on his side for 
one to be entirely reconciled to this casual way of disposing of him for 
the gratification of the lovers. All these objections arise out of the awk- 
wardness of the subject; in the choice of which lies the grand mistake 
of the author: he has been forced so to modify the incidents of the old 
Italian “ legend.” to make them reconcileable with modern 
English notions, that the spirit of the original story is entirely changed. 
it is a remarkable excellence in the dialogue, and a test of its dramatic 
force, that you generally feel inclined to side with the last speaker, so 
strongly docs he put his y of the case: yet it so happens that this 
tends to increase that v fecling of unsatisfactoriness we have alluded 
to; and thus a rare merit in one particular heightens the grard defect. 
The earnest tone of fe ‘ pervading the play is most acceptable, at 

a time when stilted prose is passed off for poetry, and sound for sense : 

one therefore willingly overlooks certain mannerisms of phraseology, | 
and quaint of thought— vague ultra-delicacies of expres- 

sion, where more is intended to be implied than the words war- 
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torr 
turns 


j much less metrical than it sounds in the delivery: 





rant if taken out of that conventional sense in which only 
the writer them: sach peculiarities are slight blemishes com- | 
pared with the passionate eloquence of the language and genuineness of | 
the sentiment throughout the play. The blank verse, on perusal, is 


uses 


a tia, 
4 the mixture of 
prose and rhythm is, however, rather effective than otherwise and 
accords with the half-familiar, half-exalted strain of thought. The pas. 
sion rarely if ever rises to the sublime elevation of tragic grandeyp. 
indeed the pathos itself is more akin to the homely than the ideal. 
the comedy of the play is of a refined and spiritual character, partaking 
strongly of the delicacy and grace that belong to superior natures ; and 
even the jests and banter are subtilized by the ethereal gayety of playful 
wit. Mr, Hun, we think, would be more likely to excel in comedy, 





MUSIC FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Wu1e the shallow, frothy, and noisy current of fashionable musical (must 
we call it ?) taste, is dashing along, it is satisfactory to find increasing 
evidences of the quiet, steady progress of an under-current, which bids 
fair to carry along with it the good sense of the really musical portion of 
the nation, With the majority of these, already, the once potent autho. 
rity of fashion is gone: the musical world of England is divided into two 
distinct and opposite classes—lovers of the frivolous, and lovers of the 
solid. ‘The works of great foreign and English masters are sought with 
zeal and avidity; copies are largely multiplied; and they are both 
creating and feeding an appetite for musical excellence. Patestnina, 
PurcELL, and Gipgons, are about to lift up their voices in Exeter Hall, 
and to show us of what stuff our cathedral music is really composed, 
Vocal instruction is beginning to form a part of education among boys 
and girls of all classes ; and societies for the cultivation and practice of 
social vocal harmony are increasing in town and country. 
The same post brought us, this week, two evidences of this fact; 
which we subjoin, as weleome and unequivocal “signs of the times,” 
The first is the scheme of a concert given by the members of a s0- 
ciety, numbering 100 voices of both sexes, at the Girl’s School-room in 
Harp Alley, Farringdon Street ; a meeting, we believe, for weekly in- 
struction and practice. 
“* Since first Taw”... .ceccocscssecseseccoteses FORD 
* Forgive, blest shade ’ saeies Catucorr. 
«* Then round about the starry HANDEL. 
**Thy voice, O harmony”’...... seeeess WEBBE. 
“Return, return’’ eocceereee ...+ Lord Morntnaron. 
** Every bush new springing ’’...... CaveNpIsH. 
“*Blora gave me”. i.sciss<<e WILByE. 
“Lo, where with flowery head’ Mortey. 
** When all alone”’...... ConveErso. 
MOC ONOW” vas cossceses Dowsanp. 
The admittance to this concert of excellent music was one shilling! 
The next is the scheme of the recent anniversary of the Norwich 
Madrigal Society ; of which the general tone and character is yet 
higher. 
** Lightly she tripped’’.........+ 
* WO SNEPNETOS SING.” «. vexie a.6i0/6.5:0:0% 
“* Nel piu fiorito Aprile” ..... L. Marexzro. 
+ MIRIGBNG POAT. win s.0nc0's0i01s.4'0'8's-¢.0% Gasto.pr. 
** We have heard with our ears” ...... .» PALESTRINA, 
*¢ I will arise’? .. ..... ee .. CREYGHTON. 
“* T will praise thy name’ PALESTRINA. 
“* Gloria Patri” ns PuRCELL. 
“In going to my lonely hed’”* TAuuis. 
** Viver licto voglio ”’ Gastoupr. 
*«* All creatures now *’ , BENNET. 
All this variety of excellence combines severe subli-+ 
mity, pathetic tenderness, and sportive gayety—it embraces also the 
schools of Rome and Florence, as well as those of England) is ac- 
complished by voices alone. This is the best answer to the too preva- 
lent error that music is an expensive luxury, and therefore the exclu- 
sive property of affluence. We seem, in fact, to be approaching the 
time when it will be just the reverse; since even the Norwich weavers 
are possessing themselves of the musical riches of Italy, and leaving 
the dross to royalty and nobility. 


’ 


Moenpy. 
WEFLKES. 





PURCELL CLUB. 
Tue half-yearly meeting of the Purcell Club was held on Thursday, at 
the Sussex Hotel. The selection presented as much novelty as at any 
preceding anniversary, and many years will elapse ere its members need 
to “draw the welldry.” The Gresham Professor of Music, who occupied 
the chair, remarked, that as Purce11 furnished appropriate expression 
for every sentiment or feeling, so he had fortunately supplied us with 
an appropriate chorus to the toast “The Queen and Prince Albert,” in 
the (MS.) Finale to his King Arthur— 
“ St. George, the patron of our isle, 
A soldier and a saint, 
On this auspicious Order* smile, 
Which love and arms will plant. 
“ Our natives not alone appear 
To court this martial prize, 
But foreign princes, welcomed here, 
Their crowns at home despise. 
“ Our Sovereign high in awful state 
Her honours shall bestow, 
And see her scepter’d subjects wait 
On her commands below.” 

Previous to the music in the Tempest, which occupied the principal 
part of the evening, Purcri1’s sublime Anthem, “ O sing unto the 
Lord,” was sung; and the meeting was enlivened by some of his hu- 
morous productions. Every return of these festive assemblies gives, in 
fact, a fresh as well as a complete epitome of Purcr.i’s extraordinary 
powers; of which it would be difficult to say whether they were most 
sucecssfully employed on the sublime, the graceful, or the mirthful. 

* The Order of the Garter. 





QUARTET CONCERTS. 

Tne Quartet Concerts, originally established by BLAGRovE and Lucas, 
began, for the season, on Thursday night; and we presume this party 
will now have the West-end audience to themselves. Mori's death 
has removed their only competitor; and the new party formed by 
Wiuty and Banister have pitched their tent in the City. The room 
was well filled, and the concert deservedly admired: the principal 
contributors to the selection being BrEernoveN, Mozart, HuMMEL, 
and OnsLow—Madame SrockHAusEn and Miss Maggon the singers. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


HIUE AND CRY—WHAT HAS BECOME OF OLD 

WHIGGERY ? 
“ THE principles which seated their ancestors on the throne ” used 
to be the never-failing tailpiece to the health of any member of 
the Royal Family at Whig jollifications ; and the principles alluded 
to were understood to be Whig principles. For our part, we 
honestly confess that we never could meet with a clear exposition 
of what Whig principles are. Their professors affect such defi- 
nitions as Mr. Macauray gave to his Edinburgh constituents. 
That ingenious gentleman told his admiring auditors, that the 
Whig party had existed trom the time of the Long Parliament 
down to the present day; that it included every man who during 
that period had struggled in the dominions of Britain for any right 
of humanity; and that its principles were a refined quintessence, a 
concentrated distillation, of all the opinions discovered, invented, 
or advocated, by this ever renascent phalanx. The “ First Cabi- 
net Minister” did not stop to explain whether this transcendental- 
ism of Whiggery embraced Triennial Parliaments, the voting the 
House of Peers a nuisance, the abolition of Monarchy, the reésta- 
blishment of Monarchy, the abolition of Episcopacy, the ‘Test and 
Corporation Acts, Septennial Parliaments, Gatton and Old Sarum, 
and the Reform Bill—each and all—for all in turn have been eulo- 
gized by his “ sacred phalanx.” And _ this has ever been the 
fashion of the Whigs: to throw down before you a whole Noah’s 
ark of principles, clean and unclean, exhorting you to pick out the 
good, for the good were Whiggish, but affording you no guide to 
the selection. 

Upon one matter, however, circumstances have at times forced 
these equivocators to be a little—a very little—more explicit. 
We allude to the Whiggish definition of the kingly character, and 
the relations of sovereign and subject. On this point Whiggery 
is an explicit compromise between Republicanism and Hereditary 
Kingship. -Whiggery rests upon what in England was termed the 
“ abdication,” in Scotland the “ forfeiture,” of a King— or basis it 
has none. Whiggery regards the Sovereign as the chief magis- 
trate, and no more. A Whig may have affection for the individual 
who wears the crown; a Whig will always (in theory) pay respect- 
ful deference to the chief magistrate; but a Whig knows nothing 
of what a Tory terms loyalty—love for the Sovereign in virtue 
of the kingly character. The Whig used to be jealous of affection 
for the individual relaxing the watch to be kept upon the chief 
magistrate. ‘The Whig was wont to draw a line of demarcation 
between public and private character—between the social circle, 
in which personal predilections might be indulged, and the poli- 
tical circle, into which they dared not be admitted. 

“ Nous avons changé tout cela,” as Motrern’s hero.said.. Apro- 
pos of the Royal marriage, the morning Ministerial organ says in 
reference to the Queen—* In the brief space since the commence- 











ment of her reign, she has done more to revive the feeling of | 


popular loyalty than had been done to damage it through successive 
generations. ‘The effect has been working slowly, but surely, in 
the popular breast ; and és ripening into a love fur Monarchy stronger 
than has been felt since the epoch of the Great Rebellion.” And 
again—* The contumacious selfishness of the Peers and the des- 
perate audacity of the Tory faction, have brought back, or are 
bringing back, the original relation of sovereign and people as it 
existed anterior to the Stuarts, when it made loyalty a deep passion 
and a religious feeling.” This in a Whig journal! ‘The hands 
are the hands of Esau, but the veice is the voice of Jacob.” What 
has become of Whig principle ? 
“Oh where, and oh where is my Highland laddie gone 
The truth is, that the Whigs having established a quarrel be- 
tween the Queen and the ‘Tories, are determined to make her 
Majesty (and her husband) their own at any price. What we 
have quoted above is plagiarism from the old superstitions of the 
Cavaliers. But it is garnished with more fulsome cant. We are next 
told “how the house of the bridegroom has been the pillar of Con- 
tinental Protestantism "—the house of Coburg must stare at this 
new reading of history: and “how her heart is the shrine of re- 
ligious conscientiousness ’—which may or may not be true, for any 
thing the writer knows. ‘The Queen and her consort are slyly ex- 
horted to revenge their short-commons on the stingy Tories—* The 
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and sentiments of the Chronicle been worthy, its indignation would 
not have vented itself in back-stairs vituperation. It is not for us 
either to defend the intrusion of the Z%mes upon her Majesty’s 
family privacy, or to sympathize with its suggestion that a staid 
partner, with some ten years more on his back than Prince ALBERT, 
might have kept a stiffer bridle-hand upon a giddy girl. In that 
particular, the opposite “leading journals” may be well matched. 
The 7imes may pass muster for Kent, and the Chronicle for Gone- 
ril’s Steward. But as to the non-responsibility of Ministers for the 
language of the Chronicle, why, the Chronicle does but echo the 
words of Lord Joun Russerz. When that noble lord, in the 
House of Commons, through which in former days he used to 
speak to the people, spake af the personal feelings of the scion of 
the House of Brunswick now seated on the throne—the scion of 
a house proverbial for its tenacious memory of wrongs, real or fan- 
cied—he gave the Chronicle itscue. The fulsome culogiums passed 
in that journal on her Majesty for saying and doing what her Minis- 
ters advise, are meant to confirm her in habits of subjection to these 
Ministers, and are uttered with their concurrence. 

Even were this stale trick played off in a gentlemanly and taste- 
ful fashion, it would be objectionable. The fickle likings and dis- 
likings of royalty are no guarantee of wise government. The good 
dispositions of 2 young couple cach aged twenty, surrounded as they 
are by vulgar flatterers, are too brittle a reed to lean upon. The 
Court is more likely to corrupt Ministers (assuming for a moment 
that their corruption yet remained to be effected) than Ministers to 
render the Court virtuous. In proportion as Ministers have grown 
stroug at Court, they have turned their backs upon the People. 
It is their confidence in the Queen’s good-will to them—in her 
anger against the Tories—that encourages Lord Mrisourne to 
declare that the Corn-law Repealers are mad, and Lord Jonn 
Rvssuts to sneer at the imprisonment of THorocoop much after 
the same fashion that Canntne did at the imprisonment of OapEN. 
Strong in the Royal favour, Ministers are prepared to uphold the 
Corn-laws—to job Scotch Judgeships—and, after spending some 
thousands on a “ Commission” to inquire into the Scotch Kirk’s 
claim of additional endowments, to appoint a “ Select Committee” 
for a little further shirking of the duty of judging and acting ac- 
cording to their convictions. During the whole debate on Sir J. 
Y. Buiier’s motion, the defence set up for Ministers was on facts, 
not on principles: it was admitted that the Tory doctrine regard- 
ing the duties of rulers was right, and pleaded that Ministers had 
acted up to it. What has become of Whig principle ? 

Last week we laughed at the marriage chronicles of the penny- 
a-liners: but when the spirit of penny-a-liners animates the lead- 
ing articles of journals known to be Ministerial organs, and the 
speeches of Cabinet Ministers, it ceases to be a laughing matter. 
When, on Monday, we saw the cheek of the young royal bride 
flushed with overflowing happiness, we rejoiced to see a human 





- being innocently enjoying berself; and did not ask too curiously 


how much of love, or how much of excitement from the gaze of 
an admiring multitude, was mingled in her gladness. But our joy 
is dashed when we see menial-souled parasites—lackies in high 
place, yet lackies still in spirit—men of whom the “ First Ca- 
binet Minister,” the Windsor letter-writer, is a fair specimen—cal- 
lously watching the moment of gladness, not to establish a nation’s 
liberties or promote its welfare, but to insure to themselves a longer 
lease of office and its emoluments. 





PENSIONS FOR PARLIAMENTARY SERVICES. 


At length we have the official apology for the Newrort-Monrt- 
EAGLE job. 

It is alleged that Sir Joun Newrvort earned his retiring pen- 
sion of 1,000/. a year by services performed when he was Whig 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for Ireland, and by subsequent useful- 
ness in the House of Commons. ‘The pension, said our recon- 
structed Chancellor, Mr. Barina, was “ not granted for services as 
Comptroller of the Exchequer,” and it “would have been equally 
well merited whether given before or after his appointment to the 
Comptrollership.” 

Now if Sir Jonny Newrorr had received no salary as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for Ireland, his claim to it, with the long arrears 
of interest, would be at once admitted: but as he was paid at the 


| time, our impression is that the public debt was discharged; and 
| that a more impudent attempt to bolster up a bad case was never 


reduction is virtually a fine wpon the Queen and her consort for not | 


bearing allegiance to the Tory party. 
amerced in a heavy penalty!” 
it was the Tories who curtailed his Naturalization Bill. 
advised to emulate the chivalrous Horsmax—* If in. private life 
any man dared to whisper of a bride such inuendos, he would be 
kicked out of the house which his breath polluted.” Ile is ex- 
plicitly told that it is his duty to enact the part of the Bedchamber 
aadics against any party who may succeed the Whigs in oftice— 
‘They [the people] will not the less rejoice in her haying con- 
stantly by her side one devoted and faithful friend, whom even 
faction will not dare to ask her to remove in order to impress the 
World with a false notion of its own power and her confidence.” 
These last quotations assuredly do not smack of the Cavalier. 
They are more in the style of the elder Figaro in the farce of The 
Two Figaros. ‘They are outpourings of the Yellowplush school of 
Politicians, 

But we shall be told, in the first place, that the Morning Chro- 
nicle was provoked by the Zimes; and, in the second place, that 


For this offence they are 


the Morning Chronicle is not in the Cabinet. Had the principles 


Prince Axnert is reminded that | 
He is 


made by hard-run Ministers, than by Mr. Barine and Lord Joun 
Rvsseit when they went back almost half a century to pick up an 
excuse for Sir Joun Newport's pension in his well-paid ser- 
vices as Chancellor of the Exchequer in Ireland. This part of the 
apology is not worth another word. 

But Sir Jous has been useful in Parliament since he left office 
Let this be granted: other men have been as industrious, and far 
more efficient. Their claims are equal at least to his. But would 
any Minister venture openly to propose a pension upon the grounds 
on which Lord Jouy Russeit and Mr. Barine try to justify their 
done job? Groping about for an apology, seeking some covering 
for a dirty transaction, Ministers are driven to propound the most 
profligate principle—that Parliamentary services ought to be re- 
warded with pensions from the Crown. Of Parliamentary inde- 
pendence there is little enough in modern times, and in the Re- 
formed House of Commons; but the Whig Government would 
destroy the fragment that exists. 

The argumentum ad misericordiam was used. Sir Joun New- 
port is old, infirm, and poor. On that ground partly, the public 
acquiesced in his appointment to the Comptrollership of the Ex- 
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chequer; but why did he leave that office? Inability to perform 
its duties is the alleged reason. Nobody, however, expected him 
to discharge them. A deputy to do the work was provided. The 
place was from the first a sinecure. Sir Joun Newrort went 
abroad, and the public was none the wiser. For aught they knew 
or cared, he was all day at his desk. Immediately after Lord 
MontTeAGLe’s appointment, that indispensable person betook him- 
self to Mount Trenchard; yet the money came in and the money 
went out just as usual. The Deputy, with his 1,0002. a year, kept 
all right ; and Sir Joun Newrort’s conscience gave him no trouble, 
until Lord Montracie, unable to retain the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer, needed a permanent addition of income to support his 
new title. Then Sir Joun’s importunities for retirement became 
irresistible—the weight of years insupportable ; and, without the 
slightest communication with his successor, or the smallest hint 
from Lord Merzovrne, Sir Jonn Newport resolved to relinquish 
his place. His determination was so remarkably apropos, the 
opening made for Lord MontEaGie so wonderfully convenient, 
that the new Comptroller must be a very shabby fellow if he per- 
mit old Sir Joun to be a penny the worse of income for the change. 
He certainly ought to raise the 1,000/7. to 2,000. out of his own 
receipts. Why, if Sir Joun Newport had clung to his Comp- 
trollership, who can say that a Tory might not have been his suc- 
cessor ?—and Lord Monreacre left without either pension or 
permanent place. 

We have Sir Jonn Newport's, Lord Merrovrne’s, and Lord 
Duncannon’s positive assurances, that no negotiation whatever 

” was carried on with Sir Jonn to induce him to retire. Of course, 
notwithstanding the astonishing coincidence of circumstances 
already mentioned, belief must be accorded to statements so dis- 
tinctly made by honourable men: but what adds to the curiosity 
of the affair, and puzzles us extremely, is the fact, that for weeks 
previously to Sir Jonn Newrort’s resignation, it was generally 
reported that Mr. Sprinc Rice would take a Peerage, with that 
very Comptrollership of the Exchequer in which he is now so 
snugly ensconced, and the duties of which now furnish scope for 
the talents of the ablest as well as honestest financier of the day, 
though an octogenarian absentee was not long ago deemed fully 
capable of discharging them! 

There is one assertion, however, on which a remark may be 
made, for it refers to figures. Mr. Barine is reported* to have said 
that the change in the Old Exchequer effected a saving of 31,000J. 
ayear. Let us see. 















































OLD cost. 
The charge for the Old Exchequer was, not as the Commissioners of 
Public Accounts stated, 44,489/. a year, but 









its dignity, of rewarding public and non-political services, in order 
that ord MonTEaGLe may secure a lucrative sinecure. 





STATE OF PARTIES AND THE MORNING POST, 


Tue Morning Post has a notice, smart but sore, upon our last 
week’s estimate of the State of Parties. The soreness has arisen 
from our expressed opinion that the Tories do not stand so well ag 
they did; increased, it would seem, by a passing comment on the 
Post itself. The criticism is based upon the idea that party est}. 
mation, like the matter of the universe, can suffer no diminution 
of positive weight, but that whatever evaporates from one faction 
must of necessity be gained by some other. This Tory philoso. 
pher has doubtless heard that matter is indestructible ; that such 
as was the weight of the globe at its formation, such it is now, 
that though the caprice of tyranny or the violence of passion may 
destroy life, and insure the decomposition of the carcase—though 
the necessities of man may burn coal, reducing part of it to ashes, 
part of it to smoke, and so forth—yet the essential material of our 
planet is still undiminished, the form alone being changed, the sub. 
stance remaining. ‘“ And surely,” argues our Conservative friend, 
confounding analogies, “if the Whigs and Radicals are worse than 
they were, the Tories must be better.” 

“The Ministry are declared to be weaker than they have been; the Torieg 
do not stand so well as they did ; the Radicals stand very badly—‘ in the lowest 
deep, till they open for themselves a lower.’ The state of parties is (according 
to the Spectator) that they are all in a worse position than they were. This 
may be very profound, but it is not very intelligible. We doubt not, however, 
since our contemporary has said it, that it is capable of explanation, and may 
be shown to be something superior to common sense.” 

So far from being incapable of explanation, it appears to us to 
require no explanation for “common sense.” We beg to assure the 
Post, that the laws of matter and the laws of faction are quite 
distinct in their nature. It is very possible that Radicalism should 
be extinct in Parliament, or even in the country, and yet the 
Whigs be weaker and more distrusted, the Tories weaker and 
more odious; or the three factions might all exist, and yet be 
equally the objects of contempt. We speak not here either of 
Parliamentary votes, (though we shall come to them anon,) or of 
mere party politicians—of Mr. O’Connetr’s constituents, who 
order him to support the Queen; of men like Mr. Brapsuaw, 
who spout in their cups in Bajazet’s vein; or of military Tories, 
who talk as if they would revive the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, the Manchester Massacre, and all the other atro- 
cities of the times of CastLteREAGH. We speak of men who were 
urged to demand the Reform Bill by a practical pressure, and who 
regarded it as a means to an end,—that end being more attention 
to business in our legislators ; an improvement not only in the spirit 





PRESENT COST. 
The charge for the New Exchequer is ............. einen ies 
Pensions TO SINECURISTS, 
Marquis Camden, Teller ....; ee 
Right Honourable C. Yorke, Teller ... 
Spencer Perceval, Teller ..........2+0008 * 
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Jos Pensions, 
Mr. Ellis, Clerk of the Pells 
Sir John Newport 





1,400 
1,000 









SUPERANNCATIONS OF DeruTIES AND CLERKS, 
At page 78 of the Finance Accounts, (No. 67,) is 
a charge for the year ended 5th January 1839, 
for the Officers of the late Exchequer, (which 
excludes all of the foregoing) amounting to ... 





17,023 


27,523 


34,523 








Utmost saving of the charge in 1839......cccssscesseceneees £14,954 
There is an office called the Paymaster of Civil Services established 
on the reconstruction of the Old Exchequer; but it is said 
(though not by any credible authority) that this is not a new 


Office. However, it Costs .......ccccccscsessessecs siicisicssle wekselebeta ie 7,529 
To which questioned item must be added— 
Additional Cost of the Exchequer Bill Management, transferred to 
Fe AMIE. csece ds cntacnsdocsusvenstssebnusecsinssatasansusrsoousseresereses Unknown 
IN oars scoccisssatenocorcinninniepsasiessacesaeidonsepbans orient Unknown 
Balance so far as knOWN .......e..e000 casino eclcenainoetas £7,425 


Thus we have at the very utmost, a saving of 14,954/. in 1839, and 
most probably of not more than 5,000/. or 6,000/. But at the time 
the Chancellor speaks of, it is questionable whether a farthing 
was saved; for Lord Baraurst was alive, with his 2,700/. a 
year, and many officers of the Old Exchequer were very aged and 


| but in the mode of our legislation; a reduction in the public bur- 


dens; and an earnest attempt to improve the material condition of 
the people. As regards all these there may have been grievous dis- 
appointment: the bulk of this class—indifferent to party names, and 
learning by bitter experience to distrust politicians’ professions— 
may have been perfectly willing to give a fair trial toa Conservative 
Ministry, since they could get nothing from a “ Reform” one. 
Yet it is possible that the violence of the Tory Ultras, and the 
folly of the Tory organs, may have alienated this body of men—a 
large portion, we believe, of the British middle classes. These 
may still distrust and despise the Whigs, but they may think it 
better to endure their weakness than to suffer from the Tories. It 
is quite possible to prefer King Log to King Stork, without any 
ardent admiration for a block of wood. 

In all that concerns the Ministry, the Post admits we are “ true,” 
“luminous,” and “correct.” We have also “a sensible and lucid 
interval” during the earlier part of our criticism on the debate. 
The “first symptom of raving,” he says, is our description of 
PreEt’s object “ as being not only that of attacking his adversaries, 
but of lecturing the indiscretion of his friends.” ‘This is a question 
of fact, to be judged of by the speech itself. No one, we presume, 
will deny that Sir Rosert’s outline of his policy was very dis- 
similar in tone and spirit to the notions of Mr. Brapsuaw, Colonel 
Tuomas, et id genus omne; or to the Saints, whether lay or “ eccle- 
siastic,’” who poured forth upon Ireland and Popery during the 
recess. Well, what was this but a lecture? It might be termed, 
and truly, a rebuke, with a warning threat intermingled. 

“ ] have no such affection for office that I will consent to retain it, and de 
the instrument for effecting other men’s opinions. My ambition is of another 
kind ; it is not for any personal object ; 1 want not office, I want not the dis- 









must have since died. The Globe, when it first began the au- 
tumnal controversy on this matter, affirmed that the “ public was 
actually the gainer of thirty thousand pounds annually!” though it 
shortly sang another song. But what was congruous in the Globe, 
is unseemly in a Finance Minister, who is expected to. pay some 
little regard to correctness. Spring Rice was not over-scrupulous, 
but we remember nothing like this. 

One word, too, as to the fund from which Sir Joun Newrort’s 
pension is to be paid. When Mr. Grote moved the omission of the 
clause in the Civil List Bill which empowered the Queen to grant 
1,200/. a year in pensions, Mr. Spring Rice defended the clause, 
expressly on the ground that the Sovereign of this country ought 
not to be deprived of the “means of rewarding literary and scien- 
lific merit.” How much of the 1,2002. now remains to reward 
literary and scientific eminence? A paltry 200/. out of the 1,200/.— 
the remaining five-sixths having been filched from it to facilitate 
an arrangement by which Mr. Serine Rice principally profits. 
The Crown is stripped of the means, declared to be so essential to 


* In the Morning Chronicle report. 














tinctions which office brings with it. Iam content with the power which I 
exercise, and with the confidence which I enjoy; and I never will consent to 
hold office upon any terms which I think dishonourable or inconsistent with 
the constitutional functions of a Minister; nor will I consent to hold office 
if my own opinions are cverruled, and those who are to be my supporters will 
lend me their adherence on no other terms than that I should conform to theirs. 
Whether these opinions are capable of being reduced to practice, I will not pre- 
tend to declare: they are not avowed for the purpose of conciliating such a 
degree of support as shall enable me to reduce them to practice. ‘They are 
those on which I mean to act in office and out of office ;_ perfectly content to 
remain out of office when it shall be proved that they are impracticable.”—Sir 
Robert Peel’s Speech, Times Report. 

The following, and more in a similar vein, must be intended for 4 
joke ; but it is too sore to be a very vivacious one. 

“ Our contemporary tells us that the Tories do not stand so well ¢as when 
they were tricked out of office by the Bedchamber intrigue.’ He complains of 
the ‘ dragooning doctrines’ of the Duke of Wellington, of the ‘ opposition to 
national education,’ and of sundry other things, in which the wrong state 0 
his mind is very apparent. At last he rushes into absolute insanity, and at- 
tacks that which no man of reasonableness would dream of pero: ta and 
which ought to be, if it is not, ‘ the envy of surrounding nations and the admi- 
ration of the world,’ namely, the Tory press. ‘The insanity of the following 
passage is evident : 
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a - 
iy orgaus, too, have done them (the Tories) bad service during the recess, both 
Pig rage in the treatment of topics. Instead of statesman-like views of the 


+ shoice * : ronda 3 
in hep affairs, the Quarterly was exaggerating personal antipathies into impor- 
condith radding elaborate dulness to impolicy. The Morning Post was making 


tance, stacks on the Cheap Pustage, which was no more Whig than Catholic Emanci- 
urious attac 


¥ yas enforced by the uni voice of try. The Times was 
: as Tory, but was enforced by the united voice of the country e Ti 

pation ee ome, Ireland, and Ireland's religion, in a style which it would 
— . , ed O'Connell himself to equal. And almost all their papers indulyed in the 
have Wish 4 fi 


- -olent style of contemptuous domination, which remiuded meu of the times of Castle- 
pe without the ability which then set it off. nt ; 

The remark on the Tory press is an opinion, which must go for 
what it is worth. We may, however, ask our contemporary, whether 
he never surmised that the spiteful attacks on “cheap postage 
were doing considerable injury to the Tory party? People had begun 
to fancy, that although the Conservatives would grant no organic 
changes, they would vigorously exert themselves in the way of ad- 
ministrative improvements—bidding high for public favour in prac- 
tical reforms. But when it was seen with what tierce opposition a 
creat popular advantage was assailed, they began to doubt: and if, 
as our censor says, the Cheap Postage was an “ impudent quackery, 
and a “ criminal abandonment of the national revenue, what are 
we to think of the patriotism of the Conservatives, who allowed 
crime and quackery to be established? If Tory constituents, 
compelling Tory Members to participate in crime, forced the bill 
through the Commons, why did not the patriotic majority in the 
Lords exert their power ? ‘ 

We did not advance any facts in support of our view of the con- 
dition of Toryism, because they did not seem to be required : nor 
were there any of so direct and immediate a nature as those which 
affected the Ministry. Some, however, do exist, tending to show 
that the party is not stronger. In May last, the Tories were in 
actual possession of the Government, the state of matters in the 
House of Commons having impelled a resignation. Even when 
they were tricked out by the Bedchamber-women, the Whig 
Ministry were in such a state of ticklish convalescence, that 
any thing like a blow seemed certain to destroy them. Can the 
Tories take possession’ now? they have tried, and cannot. Could 
they carry a single election against their opponents ? they tried, and 


could not. Let us recur to Parliamentary numbers; and in doing | 
so, we think we can show, even to the comprehension of the Morning | 


Post, how two antagonist parties can both get weaker. In the 
Confidence division in April 1839, the numbers were 
Ministerialists . ee 318 
TTOrteS. ..-crccoseccsceesss 296 





Majority.....cccccccrscescccssesese 22 
On the Ist instant, the numbers were 








Ministerialists ......... suidieambasceeensnencsanniseues _mOes 
MUNI: .sacesccaccascaveskeacaucisencaasemiundacessouan. eed 
Majority.......cccssccseccserees 21 





Can our contemporary now see, that the W higs could not bring 
up so many votes by ten, and the Tories by nine; being, by the 
rules of subtraction, a respective diminution of party strength 
proportionate to those numbers? It surely is plain enough, that 
had the Tories been as strong as they were, the Ministerial ma- 
jority would have been only 12. 








remedy blunders; lick abortive measures into shape ; enforce eco 
nomy ; and, not content with these things, let them originate some 
measures of practical reform.” 

In conclusion, the Post puts a question which we candidly confess 
we cannot answer— 

“Will the Spectator be so obliging as to tell us where men who wish well to 
their country are to look?—to whom are they to turn for that political leadership 
which will maintain the pe and security of the State, and, above all, pro- 
a umprovement of the physical and mental condition of the mass of the 
peop eg 
Upwards of two years ago, we acknowledged that “the curse of 
Jeebleness has fallen upon this generation ;” and nothing has passed 
since to alter that humiliating conviction. 





THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND QUESTION: FALLA- 

CIOUS POPULARITY OF THE VETO. 
Some esteemed correspondents have invited us to review our judg- 
ment on the position assumed by the Scottish Church in the 
matter of the Veto-law. We have in consequence again examined 
the pleadings of all parties and the standards of the Kirk, and en- 
deavoured to bring the rules of common sense and equity to bear 
upon both. In the language of the Court of Session, we adhere 
to our original interlocutor. 

The Veto-law is not calculated to extend the rights of the 
laity in connexion with the Kirk ; nor was such extension the ob- 
ject which its authors had in view. That Dr. Cuaumers is an 
authority upon this point, will scarcely be denied. In a speech de- 
livered by that learned Professor in the General Assembly, on the 
22d May 1839, the “substance” of which was published under his 
own inspection, he said— 

“The truth is, I had all along felt that, up to that time, it had been too 
much the habit to regard the question of a right constitution for ministerial 
appointments as one that exclusively lay between the patron and the people; 
whereas, to me, its far most important aspect was to view it also as a question 
that lies between the patron and the Church. It is the undoubted part of the 
former to issue the presentation. But it should be as much the undoubted 
and uncontrolled part of the latter either to refuse or to give effect to it. And 
when these two parties do not harmonize, the question in its high and proper 
character is not so much that of a contest between power and power, as that 
of a contest between power and principle. * * * If to him it belongs, as 
his proper department, to single out the individual on whom he shall bestow 
the presentation, to us it equally belongs, as our proper department, to judge of 
the fitness of the presentee, and according to that judgment, either to receive or 
reject him.” 

And in a note appended to the published “substance” of the 
speech, he was still more explicit— 

“Tt is an entire misconception that the Church has given up her power to 
the People by the Veto-law. By the law, the presentation may be said to 


' be shared between two parties, the patron and the people—signed by the 


one and virtually countersigned by the other. The Presbytery still retains 
the same power of check and control over the presentation in this form, which 
we contend it ever had over the simple nomination of the patron. We are not 


| the registrars either of the patron or the people. We are judges of the quali- 


fications and of the special fitness as much still as ever; and, moderating in the 
call between the two parties as heretofore, we can lay our interdict both on the 


| unworthy client of the patron and on the unworthy favourite of the multitude. 


For mere purposes of obstruction the Tory power is, probably, | 


but little impaired—at least it is quite sufficient for its object. 
But what if the Whigs shall give the Tories no opportunity 
to exercise their vocation? What if the Mretrsourne Ministry, 


trading upon “ reconstruction,” shall do nothing but carry on her | 
Majesty’s Government to the end of the session, and then try the | 


effect of another “ reconstruction ?” This course, as we last week 


may terminate the ricketty Ministers very speedily. They, poor 
devils! are in the plight of a patient, whose system is so weak and 
vitiated that the common nourishers of life, air, exercise, and food, 
are pregnant with disagreement and consequent danger. A wetting, 
damp feet, undue indulgence at a party, a draught of air at a 
courtly pageant, or the over-pressure of an inconsiderate crowd, 
may aggravate disease to death; or the system may sink from its 


own weakness,—though, to say the truth, the tenacity of the vital | 


principle és very great. But there is a proverb about waiting for 


dead men’s shoes ; and surely the great Tory party has some better | 
| seek to retain the power of appointing clergymen; parishioners 


hope to feed its followers with, than the hope of a duchy turn-up. 
Yet, grant all—allow that the Whigs are to plan some new thing, 
and the Tories to obstruct it—cui bono? If the Whig majority 
decline for four years in the same ratio as it has declined already, 
it will still be able “ to keep out the Tories.” Conservative prin- 
ciples, indeed—barring popular accidents—may still be upheld; 
and this may satisfy a few. The Duke of Wetrrixeroy, Sir Rosert 
Perr, and Lord Staniey, have an assured position, ample means, 
the importance of conscious power, and their tastes may not incline 
them to the pomps and vanities of a court. ‘This is all very well for 
the great captains, but how fares it with the subalterns and rank 
and file? They endure the heart-sickness of hope deferred ; 
No place, no pay, no patronage; no possibility of playing great 
men in a small way. ‘The gracious condescension to suds and 
suitors sounding the very base-string of humility is not for them ; 
the swelling grandeur of official dignity is vested in their rivals. 

hey cannot strut in court-pageants, and partake of the banquets 
that follow them ; they can oblige no friends with small favours, 
Nor derive gratification from “the little things so great to little 
men.” The power of obstruction forsooth! “ To lie in cold ob- 
struction, and to rot!” is not a pleasant state. Yet such is the 
Tory doom, until they are favoured by Fortune, or change their 


tactics. As we said last week—* If they want office they must | 1 . D 
work for it, and pay earnestmoney to boot. Let them stop jobs; | which Dr. Cuacaers expressly claims for the Church Courts—the 


| the litigants. 


If this were thorougly understood, it would reconcile, I am persuaded, many 
to the Veto-law who are now opposed toit; anda still greater approximation 
would take place betwixt us, if, instead of acquiescing in a simple veto, the 
Church were first to legislate against any unworthy traflickings between the 
candidate and the people, even as it legislated against unworthy traffickings be- 
tween the candidate and the patron when it passed the Simony Act. Further, 
if all abuses cannot be provided against by law, ought not the defenders of 
the Veto Act to consent, that while the Non-Intrusion principle is in 
every case deferred to by the act being first put into operation, ‘yet that 


pointed out, has its risks; and accident, under any circumstances, | eve? it is liable to be set aside, if it can be made manifest that in any instance 
| the voice given by the majority has not been the honest expression of 


their mind and conscience, because not grounded on religious considerations? 
While I have the utmost respect for the collective will of a simple, serious con- 
gregation, provided it has been genuinely given forth, and on the principles of 
the declaration required of them, yet I can imagine the scandalous scenes of a 
political election to have disgraced the parish during the vacancy: I can even 
imagine individuals to have given proof that they vetoed the nominee of the 
patron because they wished for another; and so as to have falsitied the declara- 
tion which the law might impose upon them. In which cases, either the 
whole parish ought to be disfranchised for that time, or the vetoes of the indi- 
viduals so found against should be struck off from the reckoning.” 
This is the language of the author of the Veto-law. Patrons 
seek to obtain the right of choosing clergymen; the Doctor steps in 
and proposes a compromise. ‘ You,” says he to the patrons, 
“ shall retain the right of suggesting; you,” to the parishioners, 
“ shall acquire the power of objecting; we, the Church Courts, 
* shall exercise the power of appointing.” This is realizing the old 
fable of Justice swallowing the oyster and giving a shell to each of 
The patron may present nominee after nominee ; 
the people may reject nominee after nominee; the Church Courts 
quietly wait till one is presented who suits their purpose, and him 
they appoint ; or they exercise their “ interdict both on the unworthy 
client of the patron and the unworthy favourite of the multitude, 


| until the patron grows tired of presenting, and then place a man of 
| their own—for in no case does the right of presentation devolve 


upon the people. Even in its present shape this may be the work- 
ing of the Veto-law. The practice of vetoing by the parishioners, 
without assigning reasons, gives a wider scope to the Church 
Courts. When no reasons are assigned by the vetoers, it is more 
easy to overlook those which exist, and to ordain in the teeth of 
the veto. When no specific reasons are assigned, the Church 


| Courts are not restricted to any limited inquiry regarding a man 


they wish to reject. The latitude allowed them by the vagueness 
of the proceedings, is almost equivalent in its working to the power 
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power of instituting an inquisitorial investigation into the motives 
and conduct of the vetoists, of lodging informations against them, 
of sitting as jury on the question of fact, and of expounding as 
judges the law themselves had passed. "4 
But we are told that the popular constitution of the Scottish 
Church Courts affords a safeguard against clerical domination. 
At best it can only do so to members of the Church: but how 
far does it afford sucha shield evento them? The Church Courts 
are composed of ministers and elders. It may be doubted whe- 
ther elders can be regarded as laymen, in the strict acceptation of 
the word. “ At first,” says Hinx,* “ there was a change in the 
eldership every year; the duties of the office being considered too 
burdensome, and also of too serious and important a nature, to ad- 
mit of its being held for a longer period at once. But ‘ eldaris anis 
lawfully called to the office, and having gifts of God meet to ex- 
ercise the same, may not leive it again.’” This may be a minor 
grade of ordination to that which in the Scottish Kirk conveys the 
character of a teacher, but it is as much ordination as any thing 
known by that namein that Church. “Inthe First Book of Disci- 
pline,” says Dr. Bryer, in his Counter-appeal to the Dignitaries 
of the Anglican Church, “ which although not acknowledged as a 
standard of our Church, was drawn up by Knox himself, and is 
still received as high authority by many, it is expressly declared 
in the matter of scttling ministers, that other ceremonies than the 
public approbation of the people and declaration of the chief minis- 
ter to serve the Church, we cannot approve; for albeit the Apos- 
tle used imposition of hands, yet seeing the miracle is ceased, the 
using of the ceremonie we judge vot necessary. _ Atter a lapse of 
” twe nty-one years, and it is said at the earnest entreaty of King James, 
and in order to gratify his Majesty,ihe Reformed Church of Scotland 
consented to the form of ordination now in use, as one, not neces- 
sary, as in your Church it is esteemed, but as proper and becom- 
ing. We are therefore bound to tell you in all honesty, that at no 
period of our Church's history has she looked upon orpinatTion 
as conveying through an apostolical channel a chain of un- 


broken succession, the indelible character, graces, and influences, | 


of which you held it to be the divinely-appointed vehicle.” Or- 
dination to the pastoral functions and ordination to the eldership 
differ, therefore, in the Established Church of Scotland, only on 
account of the differing duties of the offices. In both there is a 
setting apart; in both the character impressed cannot be forfeited 
but in consequence of misconduct, and with the formalities ofa libel 
and trial. Both ministers and elders are liable to be, and are, biassed 
by that esprit du corps which lay representation, did it exist in the 
Scottish Church Courts, would be intended to neutralize. Those 
individuals cannot be the representatives of the laity, who cannot be 
removed when they counteract the wishes of the laity, and others 
appointed in their place. Nor are they at first appointed by the 
laity. ‘“ The election,” says liix, “belongs to the Session, who 
look out for such-as they -deem the fittest te hold the office, and 
deal with them in private, to ascertain their willingness to accept 
of it.” What is the de fucto constitution of the Session, which thus 
elects its own members? ‘The same authority says—* The num- 
ber of elders in a Session is regulated by the exigencies of the 
parish. In every Kirk-Session there must be at least two elders, as 
it requires a minister and two elders to form a quorum of the 
Session. ‘The attention of the General Assembly in 1825, having 
been called to the fact that in many parishes meetings of the Kirk- 
Session were not held, from the wait of a sufficient number of elders, 
an injunction was issued by that Assembly, and by the three follow- 


Ae hla 
{by the General Assembly. There are fifteen Synods in the Church 
of Scotland, and most of them meet twice in the year.” Ang 
again—‘ The members of every Presbytery within the bounds bein 
supposed to be present at the Synod, it is competent for any of the 
Presbyteries to hold a special meeting, under the authority of the 
Synod, intimation being publicly given at some one of the diets of 
Synod.” Lastly, in 1830, the General Assembly was thus cop. 
stituted. “The General Assembly meets annually in the month 
of May, and continues its sittings for ten days, beginning them 
always on Thursday. It consists of representatives from the Pres. 
byteries, Royal Burghs, and Universities in Scotland, and from the 
churches in the East Indies that are connected with the Church of 
Scotland. 
Seventy-eight Presbyteries send, ministers ......... 200 








elders ............ 89 
289 
Sixty-seven Royal Burghs send, elders............. 67 
Five Universities send, ministers or elders......... 5 
Churches in India send, a minister and elder ..... 2 
363 


It appears, then, that if all the members of Assembly were 
present, the majority would be ministers.” And we may add, that 








ing Assemblies, to all the Presbyteries of the Church to use their 
best and most prudent endeavours to have all the parishes within | 
their bounds supplied with elders.” From the concluding notice re- 
specting this matier by the Assembly in 1828, it appears that the | 
injunction hus not been so far observed as to attain the object 
of having an efficient Kirk-Session in every parish.” Mr. Witut | 
elsewhere adds—“ The management of a parish is not unusually left | 
in a great measure to the minister. His various duties bring him 
much into contact with his people, and enable him to form a very 
intimate acquaintance with their circumstances and thcir character. 
He is also not only the organ of the Kirk-Session, but in almost 
every instance its counsellor and the object of its confidence ; 
while at the same time he has too much respect for its members, 
and too much value for their gratuitous services, to take any 
measures of which he is not satisfied they will approve.” The 
plain English of these passages is, that in many parishes the 
minister dispenses with the services of elders, and that in the 
majority of others they are there more for ornament than use. 
These, however, are mere ministerial elders: the clders who 
have vote and voice in the superior legislative and judicial Church 
Courts are called ruling elders; and it is to these that we are re- 
ferred by the advocates of the Veto-law when they tell us the laity 
are represented in the Church Courts. ‘A Presbytery consists of 
the ministers of all the parishes within the bounds of that district, of 
the Professors of Divinity, if they be ministers in any University 
that is situated within these bounds, and of representatives from 
the Kirk-Sessions in the district. Every Kirk-Session has the right 
of sending one elder; so that unless there be a collegiate charge, or 
an University within the bounds of the district, the number of minis- 
ters and elders in any meeting of Presbytery may be equal.” There 
are seventy-eight Presbyterics in the Church: the Synods are com- 
posed of their members. “A Provincial Synod is composed of 
three or more Presbyterics, as that matter happens to be regulated 
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in all probability a portion of the elders would be ministers “ un. 
attached,” to borrow a phrase from the Horse Guards. 

From these extracts the English reader will be enabled to judge 
to what extent the voice of the lay members of the Kirk is influen- 
tial in its courts ; and our Scottish readers will be cnabled to judge 
whether or not in calling the Veto-law a popular measure, he has 
been the dupe of words. ‘The elders of the Kirk are as much 
liable to the bias of esprit du corps as the clergy; they are not 
elected and they are not removable by the laity; in practice their 
services are dispensed with in many parishes; in the Presbyteries 
they are rarely if ever present in full tale; in the Synods still more 
rarely, (and a Synod can at any time avail itself of their limited 
attendance, and order an “impromptu meeting of eny Presbytery to 
be held) ; and in the General Assembly they are by law in a mino- 
rity. The Courts of the Kirk of Scotland are self-clected bodies, 
Their members are of two classes—paid members, and amateurs, 
The latter (who have other business to attend to) cannot devote 
the same undivided attention to Chureh politics—cannot give the 
same regular attendance that the former (whose only business it is) 
do. And to make assurance doubly sure, care is always taken to 
keep them a minority. he organization of these Courts is most 
skilfully devised to impress the laity with an idea that they havea 
voice in the government of the Church, and at the same time to 
leave the clergy free from lay interference. 

We respectfully subinit to our numerous correspondents, and 
to our impugners of the press, that we have established our vase. 
Fhe Veto-law is intended and calculated to sliuffle the appoint- 
ment of parish-ministers into the hands of the Church Courts— 
that is, of the clergy. The Veto-law is not calculated to protect 
the rights of the lay members of the Kirk; and it was never 
meant that it should protect them. 

Ilitherto we have argued the question as between the clergy and 
the lay members of the Church of Scotland alone: we have 
now to add, that one half of the population of Scotland belong 
to other communions. The Clergy of the Established Church 
(already strong, and looking forward to be strengthened should the 
Veto-law receive the sanction of the Legislature) claim a right 
to interfere with the members of other churches. The Presbyte- 
ries claim a right of visiting all schools, private as well as public, 
Our readers may remember Mr. Corquiocn 
of Killermont’s misrepresentation of certain Catholic schools 
in Glasgow. The Presbytery of Glasgow annually renew their 
claim to inspect these schools in their official capacity. Nay, the 
Dissenter’s fireside is not sacred from their intrusion. During 
the course of last month, a Mr. Reip, minister of some district in 
Glasgow, intimated te an elder in a Dissenting congregation that 
he intended to pay him a “ministerial visit.” The gentleman, 
thus forewarned, took care to let the clergyman know that he de- 
clined receiving a “ ministerial” visit. Were is an extract trom the 
rejoinder of the clergyman—* Although religious principle and 
common sense were both disregarded by you, yet self-interest and 
worldly policy might have hud some sway in inducing you to receive 
my visit. When I call for several of my parishioners and my con- 
gregation, and ask for their children, Z am informed they are a 
your daughter's school. naturally anticipated a meeting with them 
in your house, so that I might address a few words of exhortation. 
Of this, however, I was deprived ; and shall therefore not fuil to 
acquaint their parents of the fact, which I know, in some cases, wil 
astonish them not a little.” 

Even though the majority of the laity in connexion with the 
Church of Scotland were willing to increase the power of their 
pastors, we are of opinion that Catholics and Dissenters have @ 
right to protest against any addition, either by Veto-laws or 1n- 
creased endowments, to the power of a body which already carries 
matters with so high a hand. No clergyman of any other com- 
munion would dare to act and speak as the clergyman we have 
quoted above, (whose case is far from being an isolated one) ; it 18 
the consciousness that they belong to the Establishment that encou- 
rages such insolence. ‘The State, which thus pampers them, 18 
bound to protect the community when they “ grow fat and kick. 
So long as the Government holds in its own hands a large amount 
of patronage, and avails itself of that patronage to secure the ap 
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pointment of clergymen who shall respect the feelings of Dis- 
senters, so long only will an Established Church been durable. The 
whole lay community of Scotland have an interest in opposing the 
Veto-law: the Dissenters of Scotland have an interest in opposing 
any change in the existing law regarding patronage, so long as exclu- 
sive privileges are continued to the Established Church. The 
sovereign power, which upholds an Established Church, does so 
believing it to be an instrument calculated to effect good in society ; 
that sovereign power is bound to retain a check upon this engine 
which it employs. Every elector in this country participates in 
the sovereign power; and it is the duty of Dissenting electors to 
take care that the check which patronage in the hands of Govern- 
ment gives them over the Church receiving the wages of Govern- 
nent, be not played out of their hands. 

We have reason to believe that both the lay members of the 
Scottish Establishment and the Scottish Dissenters are aware of 
these truths, and remain unshaken when warned not to incur un- 
popularity by opposing the Veto-law. But even did we believe 
that law to be popular in Scotland, we should pursue the same 
course we are pursuing. Our attachment to rational liberty is of 
a kind which enables us to brave any transient obloquy that may 
attach to those who serve the public by showing it that it is in 
pursuit of a false Florimel.  “ These doctrines from the Spectator, 
calling itself a friend of the people !” exclaims one of our com- 
mentators. We never “call” ourselves that or any thing else. 





NEW EXHIBITIONS. 

A mopen on a grand scale of St. Peter’s at Rome, executed by CrLes- 
rixo Vas, of Brescia, principal mechanician of the Theatre San Carlos 
at Naples, is now exhibiting at the gallery in Maddox Street; and 
will well repay an attentive inspection. It conveys an idea of the 
magnitude, proportions, and details of this stupendous edifice, more 
complete and palpable than a pictorial representation can possibly do. 
The model is constructed of wood, from actual measurements, on a 
scale of 1 to 100, its dimensions being 15 feet long and 75 wide; and 
the walls of the room are covered with a panoramic sketch of the 
scencry and buildings in its vicinity. The ornamental features, such 
as statues, capitals, Xe. are faithfully given. ‘The extreme labour of these 
details, as well as the magnificence of the building, may be inferred 
from the fact, that there are upwards of five hundred and sixty statues 
on the outside, and two hundred and eighty-eight columns, exclusive 
of pilasters; and will account for the task having oecupied the whole 
time of the ingenious artist during eleven years. ‘The model is painted 
in imitation of the local colour of the building. 

A visit to this exhibition accounted at once for the disappointment so 
frequently experienced by travellers in the size of St. Peter’s, and con- 
firms the censures connoisseurs have passed on the design as it now 
appears. ‘The facade advances so far before the nave of the ehurch, 
that the dome is not seen in its full proportions, the drum or cylinder 
being hidden by the attic of the front; so that both the large and small 
cupolas appear to haye sunk into the roof: moreover, the vast extent 
and jotty height of the cclonnade in front lessen the etlect of the eleva- 
tion ; and it is only by caleulation of the enormous size of the pile in 
comparison with the luman stature, that an idea can be formed com- 
mensurate with the grandeur of the edifice. Here we have another in- 
stance of the pernicious folly of tampering with an architectural de 
and the fruitlessness of attempting to aggrandize a structure by accu- 
mulation of masses: mere bigness is the grossesi element of the sub- 
lime, and, unless controlled by art, is destructive not only of beauty 
but of grandeur. Had Bramante’s design for St. Peter’s and Wren’s 
| n for St. Paul’s been earried into effect, these two chefs- 
deuvre of architectural genius would have exhausied the language of 
panegyrie, instead of taxing ingenuity to explain the cause of their 
comparative failure. 




















The Cornracto Magdalen ; the Sucrifice of Isaac, by REMBRANDT; 


irge picture from one of the series of frescoes ¢ R 


med by RAFFAELLE, 
1e Marriage of Cupid and Psyche, (the one representing Jupiter bles- 
Cupid.) and other fine paintings, which have been before noticed in 
our columns, are exhibited at No. 49, Pall Mall. Artists sending in 
their cards are admitted gratis. Werecommend all who can appre- 
ciate fine works of art to go and see them. 














lintoun Tournament, after being revived in 





pageantry of the E 
row at the Adelphi Theatre, has come to a still-life display at 
id the armour and accoutrements worn by the aristoeratie chi- 
valry of the nineteenth century having been shifted from the shoulders 
of stage-supernumeraries, have now descended on less doughty but 
nore enduring champions of straw. Round the Gothic armoury in 
Grosvenor Street, the cavaleade of mailed warriors is marshalled in 
imposing array, as they appeared at Eglistoun; the wooden steeds 
gallantly bearing the effigies of the knights, each of whom is attended 
by his dummy standard-bearer, clad in the livery of his master; the 
shields und weapons of each kuight forming a trophy above his head. 
In the centre of the room, the Earl of EGuinvorn’s representative, in | 
gilded inail, has shivered his spear against the more homely steel suit of | 
Mr. Lectmerr, who reels in his saddle: the effect of this group is | 
very sirikin; 
must admit that they are strong enough to unhorse an opponent, 
and are certainly not sawn aeross, as was reported. ‘The whole makes 
a pretty show, besides being curious as a collection of armour. 






































_ Mr. Scuross, a speculator in the bijouterie of art, has produced nup- 
tial note-paper and letter-paper, of all sizes, ornamented with tiny 
portraits of the Royal Pair encircled by a wreath, with a pair of guar- 
dian angels seatiering flowers. ‘The tasteful and elegant design is by 
Raven, a German artist; Mr, Scunoss being also of that country—and 
an“ Albert” too: and his wedding-billets coming out on Valentine's 
Day, the compliment is germane to the oceasion, 





ng. The lances are light, but, in justice to the jousters, we | 
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TOURS IN THE HIMALAYA. 
Axtnovau the scientific results of the three tours contained in 
these volumes have been communicated to the learned world by 
various channels, they are in the main as generally interesting as 
| ever, partly because the popular matter of the tour is new, partly 
| from the vast and unchangeable nature of their subject. 
The Himalayan range is not only remarkable as containing by 
| far the highest elevations on the globe, and the sources of the 
| many rivers that water the two extreme confines of India—“ such is 
the constitution of this extraordinary country, that the Tartar 
tends his cattle and enjoys the comforts of his fireside at heights 
which under the Equator itself are consigned to the rest of eternal 
snow.” Vegetation is found at elevations not greatly below that 
of Mont Blanc; to ascend which was till lately deemed an 
immortal feat, and is even now a travelling distinction. Birches, 
though dwindled, grow on the hither or Indian face at 12,500 feet 
above the level of the sea, (the Simplon Alps are 11,730,) and at 
Nako in Thibet, the “ most luxuriant crops of barley and wheat” are 
produced at an altitude beyond 12,000. Of course these elevations in 
winter are dreadfully cold: as the traveller mounts still higher, he 
fecls the usual inconveniences of a rarified air; and several of the 
upper passes are at all times riskful, and sometimes attended with 
loss of life. Yet at altitudes which elsewhere are scarcely habit- 
able, the climate of the Himalaya is delightful, presenting to the 
eye the forests and flowers of temperate Europe, and to the feel- 
ings the baimy and inspiriting sensations of spring, even to worn 
travellers who have just quitted the burning plains of Hindostan. 

The grandeur of the scenery may readily be supposed to sur- 
pass that of all other mountains, as much as the Himalaya exceed 
all others in magnitude; but it is not in mere form and size 
alone that they excel. The peculiar colour and purity of the 
atmosphere—the bare, black, and giant peaks towering even above 
the eternal snows—and the immense extent of mountain line, 
estimated on an occasion by Major Lroyp at 180 miles, visible 
at once—combine to form a prospect which has no equal upon the 
earth. The comparative facility of ascending them, through the 
genial nature of their climate, renders their beauties more accessible, 
while in the eye of the scientific observer it would appear to detract 
from their wonder. The height of the cloud-based pinnacles above 
the level of the sea is not so thoroughly felt, owing to the 
height at which the observer stands. And we find the scientific 
tourist regretting that neither efforts of memory nor of calcula- 
tion fully impress his senses with the wonderful altitude of the 
Himalayan peaks. 

The upper part of these vast mountains are the officina of 
Nature, where, though animal or vegetable lite cannot long be 
sustained, she prepares the means of their existence in more 
genial climates. Here she fashions the primordia of the soil of 
countries, and of the rivers which are to water them in their way to 
replace the evaporation of the ocean. And though this process 
goes on in all hilly ranges, the work is more extraordinary and 
more distinctly perceptible in the Himalaya. From some accumu- 
lation of snow a river rushes forth which is to swell the waters of 
the Ganges or the Indus; ere long it buries itself in some other 
hoary pile, heard perhaps but not seen in its sudaivean course 3 
or its stream is spanned by a natural bridge of ice, or it precipi- 
tates itself down a chasm where no mortal can follow: the extrae 
ordinary declivity of the rivers being one of the wonders of the 
Ilimalaya ; another, the volume of water they possess at great 
elevations, with their sternly magnificent beauty. 

« At 6 hours 50 min.” says Major Luoyp, “we came to the confluence of 
the Seepun and the Pubbur; here the cnor:mous gneiss rocks rise sheer several 
hundred feet into mural precipices. over which many cascades formed from the 
melting of the snows tumble into the gulf below, which has | riven asunder 
by the uncontrollable cataracts. The ines through which they dash are deep ; 
that of the Pubbur skirted by i s splintered into sharp pinnacles, 
and both, darkened into abysses of gloom, tilled with whirlwinds of the whitest 
mists, and reéchoing the hollow thunders of the eternally vexed torrents, 
which seem like the revelling laughters of desolation, This is Himalayan 
grandeur, inspiring awe breathless with delight and wonder. 

“ The elevation of the confluence is 8,300 feet. There is a sango over the 
Scepun at this place, of two narrow planks, thirty-four feet in le igth, and 
about twelve or fifteen feet above the impatient current. Here some of our 
followers scemed to want resolution to cross the perilous bridge. One crawled 
over on his hands and knees, another sat astride, and urged himself over by 
his hands, while others were led by the vice-like grasp of their comrades, A 
Pariah dog that had followed us from the plains, and was a favourite with the 
camp-people, who had given him, on account of his ente rprising disposition, 
the cognomen of Subahtoo, was, however, so frightened, that he would not ha- 
zard himself on so insecure a footing, and howled piteously at being left 
behind; one of the mountaineers recrossed, and carried him over in his arms.” 


Of the Himalaya, if of any thing, one might predicate eternity ; 
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but nothing is eternal save the laws of Nature; and her law of 


mutability operates as surely upon the pinnacles of this great range 
as when she dooms an insect or a flower to decay and death. The 
frosts of winter split or crumble the peaks that look coeval with 
the globe; they fall in fragments or moulder in atoms: the ava- 
lanche, whose snows would defy the unfelt sun, thunders precipi- 
tous down from its own accumulations, bearing with it the débris 
of the mountain: the operations of the atmosphere in somewhat 
lower regions, still further influence both; till the melting snow 
bears with it in solution the pulverized rock, to contribute, per- 
chance, in the lapse of time, to form the far-off delta of the 

Indus or the Ganges. 

The three journies which are narrated in the volumes before us 
were performed about the year 1822. The immediate part of 
the Himalaya visited lies within 77° 79° of East longitude and 
81° 32° of North latitude: embracing the scene of our con- 
flict with the Goorkas during the Nepaul war, and now the 
boundary of our territory in this direction ; the districts of several 
tributary or friendly chieftains ; a part of Thibet, and the confines 
of Chinese Tartary—for the Celestials were too crafty to allow 
Captain Grrarp to cross the frontier. It was reported that an 
European gentleman had been seen in the Boorendo Pass: a sort 
of Tartar levy en masse was turned out to wait for him; he was 
civilly but firmly delayed on the road; his letters were sent on, to 
be politely answered at another post, to which he went in hopes to 
enter : he was not interfered with—but no provisions were permitted 
to be furnished him; and as supplies are scarce in these elevated 
regions, there was nothing left but to beat a retreat. 

Of the three tours, the two by the enterprising brothers Grrarp 

- were purely scientific in their objects; and though occasional 
sketches of scenery and manners, with some general information, 
are met with, the height and position of places, and matters of a 
similar nature, form the staple of their narrative. As an explana- 
tion of this paucity, and an all-sufficient excuse for it, it should be 
said that their portion of the volumes is in the shape of letters, 
written off-hand to intimate friends; aud in the case of Captain 
Gerarp, frequently at the close of an arduous day’s work, when the 
frame was exhausted by toil, the man ill at ease from cold and pri- 
vations, and the system oppressed by the rarified atmosphere. 

Major Sir Witi1am Luoyn’s contribution is in the form of a 
journal ; and is the most popular portion of the work, not merely 
for the subjects he handles, but for the character of the man. 
Major Luoyp is a frank and unaffected soldier, not unacquainted 
with Indian history and literature—unless his son and editor has 
‘interpolated some episodical passages, whose text is the scene 
before the traveller. When the novelty or innate qualities of sub- 
jects excite his attention, he describes them truly and clearly; 
and his style, though rather fine at times, is redeemed by its ob- 
vious feeling. Literary skill, by which common incidents are 
turned to account, the Major does not possess, or the judgment, 
ranking equal to it, which suppresses them. Hence, the earlier 
part of his journal, describing his route from the military station 
at Caunpoor to Sirhind, is rather dry and commonplace, excepting 
here and there a military reminiscence or a pleasant sketch. 

When Major Lioyp reaches the Himalaya, almost every page is 
pregnant with instruction or amusement, and not unfrequently 
with both. Our extracts shall be confined to the mountain 
characteristics; commencing with the more naked pictures, and 
gradually proceeding to vegetation and life. 

GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE HIMALAYA. 

Many of the mountains around Semla, which are the mere vassals of the 
mighty Himala, would be the boast of other countries,—as Wartoo or Huttoo 
10,673 feet, Jungala between 10,000 and 11,000 feet, the larger Shallee 9,623 
feet, the Choor Pahar 12,149 feet, and Jukkoo 8,120 feet. Over these the 
snowy range extends from N. 30 deg. W. to N. 70 deg. E., embracing con- 
sequently an angle of 100 degrees. The gencral appearance of this mass of 
snow is that of a wide undulating plain, from which peaks rise in every ima- 
ginable shape. Their general height is from 16,203 to 25,749 feet, from 1,000 
to 10,000 teet of which is covered with eternal whiteness ; the disputed line of 

tual snow on the Southern side of this first high chain being 15,000 feet. 

tween these peaks are the Passes which lead into Koonawr and Chinese 

Tartary, the principal of which are those nearest to us,—as the Shatool 15,555 

feet, the Yoosoo 15,877 feet, and the Boorendo 15,171 feet. This first barrier, 
however, is but the screen to other assemblages of higher mountains, which 
again are still the inferiors of the world-like bulwarks on the left bank of the 

Indus, from whence they slope to the Steppes of Tartary, and are at length 

lost in the irnmeasurable deserts of Cobi and the deep woods and countless 
marshes of Siberia. The summits of this highest range have been estimated 
upon good grounds by my most adventurous and intelligent friends, J. G. Ge- 
rard and A. Gerard—who alone have explored many portions of these wild 
recesses—to rise to the enormous elevation of 30,000 feet. Within these tower- 
ing bounds the general appearance of the region is mournful and barren. 

There, surrounded by the most gigantic pinnacles of the universe, Sublimity 

sits fettered to Desolation. It awes the mind. " 








SUNRISE ON THE HIMALAYA. 


. : . . . : irr... 
wherever there is sufficient soil, are cultivated with an industry which j 
almost incredible. The fields on the slopes are, as. I have already mention, 
long narrow strips of ground, which rise one above another like terraces tg 
t elevations, even upon very steep declivities. The supporting wall of e 
is two, three, four, five, or six feet in height, according to the abruptness of the 
place. ‘They are levelled with great care, and are watered by rills conducteq 
sometimes from a considerable distance. They generally run from the highe 
and overflow every part successively to the lowest. The effect of aspect and 
elevation upon the cultivation is very remarkable ; for while upon the uplands 
the produce is green, it has been reaped and carried at the base of the valley, 
Indeed this is extraordinarily exemplified in two gardens which Captain P, 
Gerard has at Kooteghur; one of which is near the house where he resides, ang 
the other in the dell. 4,000 feet below. In the lower one plantains and other 
tropical fruits are abundant, while in the upper English fruits are equally 
plentiful. 

The buildings have a Swiss style; and, as necessity is the 
mother of invention, have more stories and a more substantial 
character than are found amongst people more advanced in art, 
who have not to resist mountain storms and snow. 

«The hamlets are scldom of more than ten or fifteen houses, generally not s 
many. Single houses are numerous, and from their being scattered amongst 
the fields, give an agreeable varicty to the bold landscape. In _ those districts 
which border the plains, the dwellings, which are mere huts, have flat roofs; 
but here, where snow always falls in winter, the roofs, made either of cedar 
(also called Deodar) or of slates, are pent. They are of two or three stories ; the 
lowest of which is invariably used for cattle; and when there are three, the 
second for grain, and the third, occupied by the family, is surrounded bya 
covered gallery, in which its inhabitants are generally seen sitting when at 
leisure. All the temples, and many also of the larger houses, have roofs after 
the Chinese fashion, which gives them a singular and pleasing appearance, 
The nitch of these roofs is very great, being formed by the disposition of 
planks into two concave curves, joined at the summit, and diverging down to 
the walls, where they project horizontally three or four feet into eaves. The 
walls are of wood or stone, sometimes both, and the buildings are very 
substantial.” 

It is pleasing to notice the moral influences of youth, and home, 
and country, even in the minds of men whose romance may be 
supposed to have been dissipated by the hardships of a military 
career. The stupendous grandeur of the Himalaya had less effect 
upon the feelings of Major Luoyp than the thrush he heard singing 
“the first time for many years;” and after the day on which he 
first reached the “oppressive” grandeur of the mountains, and 
stood amid “the ready materials for another world,” it was the 
trees and plants, which reminded him of boyhood, that yielded him 
pleasure. 

“ This day’s journey I shall always remember, for it reminded me of home, 
the days of my boyhood, my mother, and the happiest of varied recollections, 
It was not, however, the effect of the prospects, for they were unlike those 
amongst the Welsh hills, but it was because I recognized a great number of 
trees and flowers common there,—such as the fir, the oak, the apricot, the pear, 
the cherry, together with wild roses, raspberries, strawberries, thistles, dande- 
lions, nettles, daisies, and many others. There was, too, an indescribable somes 
thing in the breeze, which brought back a comparative similarity of feelings, 
I shall never forget this day.” 

That evening, to “complete the joy” of himself and his military 
companions, they were obliged “ to light a fire;” and when they 
reached the limit of the eternal snows, the Indian dignity vanished 
with its climate, and the authorities pelted each other with snow- 
balls, to the ‘great amusement [amazement ? ] of the servants, 
and the author's son,” born in India. 

Major Lioyp, though he reached the Boorendo Pass, was only 
an amateur traveller. To appreciate the hardships of a tour in 
the Himalaya, we must turn to the pages of Mr. Grrarp—a medi- 
cal officer of the Company, who spent his life in the exploration of 
the geography of these regions, and died prematurely, worn out by 
his ‘exertions. 

“The wind blew furiously as I approached the crest, and the rain by this 
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‘time had soaked us quite through; but there was no getting over our troubles 


sooner, had our safety depended onit. The smallest attempt to make an 
effort threw us back. The extreme labour we had in getting up the last 500 
feet cannot be described. Anxiety and slight sickness depriving us of using 
our arms when inclined to break off a chip of rock by the blow of a hammer; 
respiration was free, but insufficient; our limbs could scarcely support us, and 
the features collapsed as if precursors of a fever. Long fasting, previous 
fatigue, and eagerness in the object of my tour, altogether may have had some 
effect in regard to myself; but the people who attended me, young, active, and 
robust, selected for the purpose, and having nothing to burden them, were so 
far in the rear, that had I wished to make a barometrical observation I must 
have waited a quarter of an hour. They were even more helpless than myself. 
* * * * * * 


“J found the tent pitched on the west side of the Pass, fifteen feet above it. 
The people in a miserable condition, but with their usual provoking sub- 
mission, they sat exposed to wind and rain rather than make any exertion to 
kindle a fire. I lost my temper, but I received a lesson which I shall never 
forget, and I have no doubt that one of a fuller habit of body would sink under 
the effects of apoplectic suffusion. The blood forsakes the extremities, and the 
pressure on the surface being so much diminished under the thin air, rushes 
into the head and produces giddiness. I felt cold and uncomfortable, and de- 
termined to take a dram, but I was treated with vinegar, the only liquor 
brought from Rol. 1 therefore put up the barometer, and went to bed at five 
o’clock. You who have passed a night at 15,000 feet, know what it is, but 
you do not know all. A party may enjoy the absolute misery of a change, 





We reached the summit of Jukkoo long befure daybreak, and anxiously 
awaited the dawn. The sky appeared an enormous dome of the richest massy 
sapphire, overhanging the lofty pinnacles of the Himalaya, which were of inde- 
seribably deep hues and strangely fantastic forms. At length five vast beam- 
ing shadows sprung upwards from five high peaks, as thowh the giant day had 

ped the mighty barrier to raise himself, while in the same instant the light 
rolled in dense dazzling volumes through the broad snowy vallies between 
them, and soon the glorious orb arose with blinding splendour over the Yoosoo 
Pass, and assumed the appearance of a god-like eye. Ina moment these rising | 
solitudes flung off their nightly garments of the purest blue, and stood arrayed | 
in robes of glowing white. The intermediate mountains cast their disjointed | 
dark broad shadows across the swelling ranges below, the interminable plains | 
were illumined, all the gorgeous, all the ineffable variety of earth became dis- 
tinct—it was day, and the voiceless soul of the great globe seemed to rejoice 
smiling. 


CULTIVATION IN THE HIMALAYA. 
The broad flanks and the curious flat summits of some of the mountains, 





| again, and the wind rose. 
| sheltered in the tent, and the night came worse than the day. 


; amass of snow that had broken loose and slipped into the dell. 


and each derive some satisfaction from the misfortunes of the other, when all 
are equally wretched; but the scene has no such charms to a solitary tra- 
veller, and no familiar tongue echoes back the lamentation, At sunset it 
faired for a few minutes, and the thermometer was 41 deg., but the rain began 
As many of the people as could find room were 
It blew with 
unusual force, and the tent creaked like an old basket. 1 suffered from head- 
ache, and every one had some complaint. At nine o'clock a dreadful crash took 
place. It was like a burst of the loudest thunder over our heads, and for some 
time it,was doubtful that we had escaped, till we caught the hollow sound of 
I smoked 
cigars but had no appetite for food. About midnight another avalanche 
occurred, so near to us that we apprehended it was only the first crumbling of & 
large mass at the foot of which we are. Morning came without misfortune.” 


We will pass over the mountains with Captain Gerarp into Thi- 
bet, to close with a picture of a Tartar’s winter-costume, and & 
specimen of ‘Tartar porters. 
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“The road from this, vid Shealkhur to Ludak, crosses over several very 
lofty ridges; yet it is travelled throughout the whole winter, and is never im- 

sible on account of the snow. I heard such frightful accounts of the 
severity of the frost, that I was desirous of seeing how the people clothed 
themselves; and next morning Putee Ram came to me attired in his winter 
dress. This was a garment of sheep-skin with sleeves; the fleecy side in- 
wards, and the exterior covered over with sooklat (blanket) ; trousers of the 
game, and long woollen stockings ; above them boots, with a leather shoe 
stuffed for two inches with wool; gloves of thick flannel reaching above the 
elbows. In addition to all this, he hada blanket round his waist, another 
over his shoulders, and a shawl wrapped about his head and face. ; Such, he 
said, was the garb of a traveller in the winter season ; and that he himself was 
always accompanied by a mule-load of blankets, and another dress similar to 
the above, which were all required at night when they were obliged to repose 
upon the snow. * ’ * s : * f 

«J had ten days’ supplies ready, and I might have got more grain had I 
waited longer. Iwas anxious, however, to set off for Spcetce, so I told our 
friend Putee Ram that I might be detained fifteen or twenty days, by a fall of 
snow or other circumstances, and I asked his advice: he replied, ‘ Never fear ; 
['ll equip you for a journey of thirty or forty days, and make a real Tartar of 
‘ou. 1 told him to be quick, and he said he would have every thing ready in 
the evening. I doubted his words, but to my surprise he returned about sun- 
set with a large flock of sheep, exclaiming, this is the way we Tartars travel. 
He bade me dismiss the porters I had to carry the grain, who might return by 
the route of the Sutluj, where they were sure to be supplied with provisions. 
Laccordingly did so, and he said the plan was to load the sheep with the grain, 
and when it was finjshed, the sheep were to be killed and eaten.” 





SOCIAL LIFE IN GERMANY. 

Turse volumes contain a selection from the Dramas of the Princess 
Amewia of Saxony ; each one being chosen by Mrs. Jamexson, less 
for its intrinsic merits, than to display the peculiar characteristics 
of German manners, and the sort of dramatic literature that people 
approve of: for it should be known that the Princess is not a mere 
royal author—she has felt the vicissitudes of life, having par- 
taken of the troubles which the fraternizing crusades of the French 
Revolution and the conquests of the Empire entailed upon her 
fatherland. She had also her proper pride in literature, and her 
mortifications. Her first work was offered to the theatre at her 
uncle’s capital, and rejected; nor was it till after a successful re- 
presentation at Berlin and Hamburg that the poctess was honoured 
in her own city. Even then, although she continued to pour forth 
her dramas with considerable fluency, it was some time before the 
writer was suspected, and longer before she was discovered. But 
such a secret is difficult to keep in a court, especially when that 
court began to have the first representation of the pieces at its 
own theatre; and the fair writer herself might not have been in- 
different to popular favour yielded to the dramatist rather than the 
Princess. 

These particulars, with many others more minute, are given by 
Mrs. Jameson, in a general introduction, together with some ela- 
borate remarks on each of the five dramas she has translated, and 
which form together an informing though not a very full picture of 
classes and social feeling in Germany. The Introduction is in dia- 
logue. An objector, Medon, demurs to the translation, as scarcely 
adapted to the British public ; to which the authoress, Alda, replies 
with her reasons. The nature of dialogue enables her to embrace 


many topics,—as the rise and progress of the German drama; its | 


degradation to Fate-dramas where housewives struggled with Des- 
tiny, from which the Princess rescued it; the general character of her 
pieces, and a sketch of her career. Mingled with these are worse 
things, hitched in by the facility of dialogue,—as the condition of 
women, and their proper privileges. The remarks upon each piece 
gencrally illustrate the particular class of life they happen to portray, 
and form by far the most valuable part of Mrs. Jameson’s lucu- 
brations—the most condensed and the most real. For example: 
BETROTHMENT, PRO AND CON. 

Another point requiring some further explanation is the ceremony of be- 
trothing, (Verlobung,) previous to the solemnization of a marriage. It has 
been frequently alluded to in the former dramas; but as it forms a principal 
incident in the plot of the “ Young Ward,” [have reserved till now what I had 
to remark on the subject. 

The * Verlobung,” or betrothing, is often, but not always, a solemn cere- 
mony. “Sich verloben ” means, generally, that in answer to formal proposals 
the lover is formally accepted by the lady or her family: then, if there be no 
reason for keeping the affair a secret, the relations and intimate friends on both 
sides are assembled, and the young people are presented as “ verlobt,” (i. e. 
affianced.) Sometimes an exchange of rings takes place in token of this en- 
gagement: I frequently met young ladies in company who wore the “ Verlo- 

ungs-ring.” The couple thus afhianced are henceforth “ Braut and Brauti- 
gam,” (i. e. bride and bridegroom, which exactly answers to the French fiancé, 
Jiancée); and visits are paid in society with the two names printed on the 
same card; or it is announced to all whom it may concern in the public papers, 
and congratulatory visits are paid in return. If the parties are noble, they 
are presented together at court as “ verlobte.” These ceremonies vary little in 
the different states of Germany. ; 

The custom of betrothing has, like all human institutions, its advantages 
and disadvantages. Asa considerable time must often elapse before the gen- 
tleman is in a position to marry, it is an advantage that the intimacy between 


the engaged parties should not be subject to misapprehension, and the lady's | 


Teputation suffer from the gentleman’s assiduities; that she should not be 
exposed to the attentions of other men, nor they to the mistake of falling in 
love with her. It is also an advantage that this facility of intercourse enables 
Persons to judge more truly of each other ; to see more clearly what chance of 
happiness they may have in each other's society before they are linked together 
by a more sacred tie; for it not unfrequently happens that this better know- 
ledge of each other leads to the cancelling of the engagement ere it be too late. 
On the other hand, when this intercourse lasts too long, it sometimes has evil 
Consequences ; not only in the hope deferred that maketh the heart sick, but 
others more fatal still. ‘Then, as the bridegroom is expected to devote every 
leisure moment to the society of his betrothed, as he attends her to all public 
places and to every party, (for it is not considered good manners to invite them 
Separately,) as they are invariably seated next to cach other, they have time to 
become tolerably tired of cach other's society before marriage, and have no~ 
thing left to say. As little restraint is placed on their intercourse, and as it is 


the gentleman’s duty to be very much in love, he is sometimes reduced to the 
dilemma so humorously stated by Rosalind, “ gravelled for lack of matter,” 
&c. &c. In fact, the display of tenderness is such now and then, even in @ 
room full of people, as to make the rest of the company look rather foolish and 
feel themselves rather de trop. Perpetual and devoted attention on the gentle- 
man’s part during this interval, be it longer or shorter, is a thing of course not 
to be dispensed with: hence it will sometimes happen that the poor fiancé is 
glad to be relieved at last from this display of tenderness obligato by the rites of 
marriage. A neglect of all little graceful attentions immediately ensues to the 
utter consternation of the poor wife, who is apt to mistake for a change of 
feeling what is only a change of manner. 

Notwithstanding these remarks, I should say that, considering the peculiar 
constitution of German society, the advantages of the custom far exceed its 
disadvantages. It appears to me that a familiar and confidential intercourse, 
when not too long protracted, increases the chance of eventual happiness to 
both parties, and is on the whole particularly favourable to the woman. 

There are traits of quiet satire, and what is better, of truth, in 
this picture of the 

EDUCATION OF FEMALE ARISTOCRACY. 

The English reader may imagine the Princess-Bride, the heroine of the 
drama, to be the daughter of one of the petty sovereigns of the German Con- 
federation—of some Duke, or Grand Duke, or Prince, with a territory perhaps 
half as large as Yorkshire, and a revenue of two or three hundred thousand a 
year. The daughter of such a Prince would in these days receive an education 
very similar to that of our female aristocracy of the highest rank. She would 
be as carefully instructed in the usual accomplishments; her intellect as well 
cultivated within the usual bounds; and she would be even more watchfully 
excluded from all knowledge of her own nature and the nature of the wide, 
many~peopled world around her, with which she must never come into contact 
but under artificial or illusive circumstances. She would be taught that the 
first duties of her high station were an affable demeanour to her inferiors and 
charity to the poor; and while the whole tendency of the education given to 
her and the circumstances of her position would be to foster individual pride, 
the slightest assumption of it wouid be suppressed, because it would remain 
unprovoked by any competition of pretensions ; or checked, because it would 
be regarded as a fault of manner—unpopular, unprincess-like, unlady-like. * 

From such a girlhood the young Englishwoman of high rank emerges at 
once into a world of realities, and falls under the influence of an order of 
things which completes the formation of her character one way or another. 
Not so with our young German Princess. The transition with her is from one 
dream-world into another: she never quits the precincts of her father’s court 
but to enter another and similar circle of forms and ceremonies and represen= 
tation, uniting in all the unsubstantialness and glitter of a vision with all the 
tedium and flatness of the flattest of worldly realities. 

At the age of eighteen or twenty a marriage is arranged for her with some 
neighbouring Prince whose alliance is considered as advantageous. There is 
an exchange of embassies, proposals, pictures, letters, and the thing is settled. 

MARRIED LIFE OF A GERMAN PRINCESS. 

But to return to the Princess, whose destinies we are following in fancy—the 
Princess of our drama. Brought up in retirement, surrounded by sentimental 
women whose education has been as confined as her own, all the fervour of her 
German imagination—all the fresh feelings of her young heart only waiting to 
be kindled and called forth, she consents to the marriage arranged for her a3 a 
matter of course; and as a matter of course, probably falls in love with the 
idéal she has formed of her unseen husband. On reaching her new home, she 
sees the man to whom she has been given, the very opposite of all she had 
pictured him in fancy; or possibly finds him as in the drama, devotedly at- 
tached to another, (and such was the fate of one of the loveliest and most ace 
complished among the Princesses of Germany); happy, however, if, where she 
meets weakness or indifference, she find not unworthiness also. Then comes 
the awakening, reluctant and slow; there is a wringing at the heart, a sharp 
silent struggle, which, in the cherished pride of sex and of position, she hides 
from all, and with which, in her simplicity, she reproaches herself as with a 
crime hitherto unheard of and uncommitted; and then, if a weak passionate 
woman, she becomes miserable or profligate, through all the usual gradations, 
and dies of ennui; but if, like the Princess of our drama, she be gifted, and 
high-minded, and high-principled, she turns for consolation to pure and 
lofty sources ; she patronizes art, and does good as well as she may—her best 
intentions and purposes still subject to practical error from the confined sphere 
and intense ignorance of humanity in which she has been educated: she takes 
a pride in gathering to her little court men distinguished in literature and 
science; she even obtains quietly and silently the upper hand in the governs 
ment; for it is the inevitable law of God and nature, that where the power is, 
there will the rude be also, in spite of salique laws and any other laws. 

Then she may have children, in whom she centres her pleasure and her 
pride; in educating them she in a manner new educates herself. She culti- 
vates the promising talents of her eldest son, the Hereditary Prince, or sees him 
in silent despair become like his father, weak and dissipated. Her younger sons 
enter the military service of one of the great powers, Prussia or Austria, bee 
came captains or colonels, wearing rich uni‘crms and half-a-dozen orders, and 
spending a small paternal allowance in addition to their pay. The daughters 
| of the Princess-Bride are brought up as their mother was before them : sighing, 
she sees them one after another depart from her to fulfil a destiny simular to 
| her own; but without a suspicion that all this is not in the essential nature of 
things; and the once hopeful and feeling heart, and the once bright and aspiring 
mind, subdued at last to the element in which she moves, she goes through her 
state and court duties, holds her grand et petit cercle with habitual grace and 
suppressed ennui, plays piquet every night with the Prince, sees every day the 
same faces, and does and says every day the same things; and so she dies, 
leaving behind her, perhaps, one favourite Hofilame to grieve for her, and the 
pensioners on her bounty to weep for her—or for their pensions; and there 
an end. 

We have left ourselves little space to criticize five dramas and to 
estimate the literary character of a princess-poetess. We must 
therefore return to Ameri of Saxony, if we find her worthy of the 
panegyric Mrs. Jameson has bestowed upon her. 

















MR. HOGARTH'S SKETCH OF BEETHOVEN. 
| Tins is the commencement ofa series of biographical sketches of 
eminent musicians, intended to be produced at intervals in a cheap 
and popular form, and in the first instance forming a part, by no 
means the least interesting, of a respectable monthly periodical 
called the Polytechnic Journal. The size and price (one shilling) 
| preclude any thing beyond a brief record of each life; but the 
| publication will, on that account, embrace a larger class of pure 
chasers, and become more extensively useful. 
The materials of the present lite—that of Brstuoven—are 
chiefly derived from the Memoir published by his pupil Rres and 
his friend Weeexsr; it has, therefore, the first and rare excellence 
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of fidelity. The character and habits of Beernoven are graphi- 
cally sketched, and many valuable and interesting particulars of 
this extraordinary man are revealed. 

There is one portion of Mr. HoGartn’s work which is liable to 
misconstruction, and which it is on that account necessary to notice. 
‘“‘ Beethoven,” says he, “was in truth in a great measure self- 
taught ;” and of his master AteREcHTSBERGER’s course of in- 
struction he speaks as “altogether unsuitable to the modern state 
of the art,”—adding, ‘‘ We cannot conceive any thing more absurd 
than the present system of scholastic discipline to which the young 
musician is subject—his genius cramped and confined by a long 
course of precepts, restrictions, and prohibitions,” &c. &c. From 
other passages we should almost infer that the biographer regarded 
as a proof of Berruoven’s excellence, that he had scarcely taken 
the pains to acquire and frequently disregarded the established 
laws of harmony. 













This, however, cannot be intended by so good a 
musician and a critic of such acknowledged discrimination as Mr. 
Hogartu. It is for this reason that we are anxious to prevent 
idle students and self-sufficient composers from vindicating their 
indolence and conceit by an appeal to his imagined authority. In 
fact, the supposition is abundantly refuted by Bretnoven’s works. 
The exception only proves the rule. Take the following instance 
as an example— 

“¢ One day,’ says Ries, ‘ wlien we were taking a walk together, I spoke of 
two consecutive fifths in one of his first set of Violin Quartets (that in C minor) 
which produced a striking and beautiful effect. Beethoven did not recollect 
the passage, and would have it that I was mistaken in saying that there were 
fifths init. As he usually carried music-paper in his pocket, I asked him for 
a bit, and wrote down the pa > in four parts. Beethoven seeing that I was 
right, said, * Well, who has prohibited the use of fifths like these?’ I was at 
a loss how to take the question. He repeated it several times; till at last I 
answered, greatly surprised at his putting it, ‘ Bless me! they are forbidden 



















action in their lives, and better observers to note and 
their sayings and doings. 

Be the cause what it may, the two volumes before us are ye 
readable and amusing, and not without information of a superficig] 
kind. No great research is indeed exhibited ; the compiler dray, 
ing ad libitum upon well-known books—as Norrn’s Lives, mo, 
dern biographies, and the very spirited notices of eminent lawyer, 
that appear almost continuously in the Law Magazine. Nor dog 
he always display what he takes to the best advantage; ang 
every thing being arranged under some particular head—as “ Fay} 
Struggles of Eminent Men,” “ Legal Eccentricity,” “ Former Chap. 
cellors”"—it follows that one individual is rarely dismissed at once 
but appears many times in many phases. Various things might af 
course be done much more efficiently—as the chapter on “ Lawyers 
in Parliament,” and still more that on “ Law and Literature” 
Neither can the book in any case be considered as an authority, 
but it fulfils what seems to have been the anthor’s intention—thg 
of furnishing a couple of volumes of anecdote and _ biographical 
sketches of our most eminent lawyers. It is long since a publica. 
tion so well adapted for after-dinner or any Icisure reading fell ip 
our way. 

As a specimen of what this reading is, we take a few examples, 

LORD KENYON’S CLASSICALITY. 

Lord Kenyon’s want of scholarship and good taste is well known. He wag 
fond of intruding the little information he had picked up, whether or not it 
was appropriate to the matter at issue. “ When he wished,” says Mp, 
Espinasse, “ to express his opinion that the established rules of practice should 
not be departed from, it was embellished with the figurative recommendation of 
the propriety, ‘stare super antiquas vias.’ * * * His praise of the wisdom 
of former decisions was not confined to the quotation before given, but was ab- 
breviated into the convenient form of ‘ stare decisis’—equally classical and 
expressively appropriate. In ruling a point at Nisi Prius, where he held that 
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by the very fundamental rules of harmony!’ Still he insisted on knowing by 
whom. I said, ‘By Marpurg, Kirnberger, Fux, every thecrist who has ever 
written on the subject.’ * Well,’ cried Beethoven, ‘they may have ‘forbidden 
tkem, but J allow them.’” 

Here, out of an entire set of Quartets, the critical eye of Ries 
detects one grammatical error, which, in ¢hat particular situation, 
produced a beautiful effect. That is the amount of BeeTHoven’s 
heresy: and the same wilful transgression, for the same reason, is 
sometimes chargeable against the old Italian masters—against 
Hanver, and against almost every great writer. 

Whatever even Breeruoven himself may have, perhaps jesting] 
affirmed to the contrary. he must have deeply and laboriously 
studied “the mysteries of fu 
following passage from the 

“So early as the year 1790 
an obscure teacher at Bonn 
























































gue and double counterpoint ;” as the | 
lemvirs sufficiently attests— 

le as yet he was pursuing his studics under 
nade a short visit to Vienna for the purpose of | 
hearing Mozart, to whom he had letters of introduction. He played extempore 
before Mozart; who paid very little attention to the performance, imagining i 
to bea piece got by heart. At last the young musician, piqued by this 
ference, begged Mozart to give Lim a subject. Mozart muttered to himseif, 
© Well, stay a little, I will try your iwetal;’ and wrote down a chromatic | 
fugue subject, which, taken backwards, contained a counter-subject for a 
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il 
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double fugue. Beethoven was not taken in. He worked upon the subject | 
(the hidden properties of which hei diately discovered) for more than half | 


an hour, with such force, originality, and genius, that his hearer, more and 
more confounded, and almost breathless with attention, at last rose, and walk- | 
ing on tiptoe into the adjoining room, where some of his friends were sitting, | 
sald to them with great emotion, ‘ Attend to that young man; you will hear 
of him one day.’” 

Now, unless a musical miracle was wrought in the person of | 
Beetuoven, this performance could only have resulted from the 
patient and successful study of counterpoint. A “self-taught” 
musician could no more have discerned and displayed the “hidden 
propertics” of the subject here described, than a man ignorant | 
of anatomy could perform the most difficult and delicate opera- | 
tion in surgery. Each art is acquired by study, by dissection; | 
in neither case can any amount of genius supply the place of 
knowledge. To those who are disposed to indulge this delusion, 
and especially to all who really design to engage in the study of 
music, we would recommend attention to the following advice of 
Sir Josuva Reynorns in relation to his own art— 

“ Let me recommend that implicit obedience to the rules of art, as established 


by the practice of the great sters, be exacted from young students; that 
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those models which have pas through the approbation of ages, be considered | 
by them as sure and certain guides. This, I am confident, is the ouly cffi- 
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for it may be taid down as a 





$s in the arts 





cacious method of making prog 





maxim, that he who begins by presuming on his own powers, has ended hi 
studies as soon as he commenced them. [very opportunity, therefore, should 

1 

i 





be taken to discountenance that fulse ar 


vulgar opinion, that rules are the 
fetters of gen The truth is, tl 


re fetters only to men of no genius; 





as 








that armour which upon the strong is a defence and an ornament, upon the | 
weak and misshapen becomes a luad, and cripples the Lody it was made to 


protect.” 
Such was eminently the case with Beetnoven. 

We will only add, that Mr. Hocarru will render a most accent- 
able service to music by following up this series of biographical 
sketches in the same cheap and popular form. 








| 
LAW AND LAWYERS. 
Tuese volumes resemble Physic and Physicians, in being mer 
a compilation ; but, if not displaying more ability than that collec- | 
tion, they are much more valuable. This greater excellence pros | 


bably arises from the nature of the subjects. The biography of 
lawyers is richer than that of physicians, and their characters are 
better known. It is their trade to exhibit in public; saying good 
things if they can, and engaging in great affairs as often as possi- 
ble. _ The legal profession, too, is more alive to the world than the 
medical; which, almost without exception, imbues its followers 
with a faculty air. In short, lawyers have more mark as men, more 


| diate attendance. 


, condole with him ou her loss. 


| ham, earthenware manufactarers 


a party who bid for a lot at an auction should be at liberty to recall it and re- 
tract his bidding, by a poetical licence of changing time into place, the learned 
Judge expressed it by giving the bidder, as he classically termed it, a ‘ locus 
peaitentia.” But the quotation “ Melius est petere fontes quam sectari 
rivos ” was the most favoured cf all, He paraded it on every occasion, evi- 
dently with the greatest satisfaction. Sometimes he informed a counsel that 
“the Court would take time to consider a certain case, ‘ propter diflicultatem, 
‘ We will look into this act of Parliament with eagle’s eyes, and compare one 
clause with another; ‘ noscitur a sociis.’ ” When two learned barristers were 
once disputing betore him whether a particular letter was evidence or not, he 
interposed, and cbserved, in the blandest accents, “ Modus in rebus—there 
must be an end of things.” It is said that he once concluded a lengthy charge 
to the jury in these words: “ Having thus discharged your consciences, gen- 





| tlemen, you may retire to your homes in peace, with the delightful conscious- 


ness of having performed your duties well, and may lay your heads upon your 
pillows and say, ‘ aut Cvsar, aut nullus.’” Another tine, to prove the con- 
clusiveness of a fact, he observed—* It is as plain as the nose on your face— 
lutet anguis in herbd.” He once declared to the Court, that although he had 
known Mr. Murphy for many years, and spent many pleasant hours with him, 


| still he must apply to him the same rules he would to an Indian, a Turk, or a 


Mahometan. Jt has been said, in Paine’s trial he enumerated to the jury the 
names of several learned and dignified persons who had been conspicuous for their 
attachment to Christianity, concluding thus— Above all, gentlemen, need I 





; name to you the Emperor Julian, who was so celebrated for the exercise of 


every Christian virtue that he was called Julian the Apostle.” Indignant at 
the artitice of a party desiring to gain time, he once exclaimed, “ This is the 
last hair in the tail of procrastination.” 
BOUGHT KNOWLEDGE. 
Carey, writing during the period Coventry had held the Great Seal, (in 
‘harles the First’s time,) refers to the complaints which were then current, of 
the delay and expenses of the Court of Chancery. He mentions a case of two 
brothers contesting in that Court the possession of a gold chain worth 602: 
the suit proceeded until the litigants had expended 1007, when the elder over- 
tured to the younger brother—* You see how these men feed on us, and we 
are as near an end of our cause as when we began: I will give you one half of 








| the chain and keep the other, and so end this endless cause; and pray let us 


both make much of this wit, so dearly bought.” 


SERGEANT HILL'S ABSENCE. 
Ife married Miss Megdlycott, of Cotiingham, in Northamptonshire, a great 
On the morning of the day appointed for the wedding, the Sergeai 


; ; 5, i sees A ; 
went down to his chambers as usual, and becoming iminersed in business, 


1 


ucITCss. 











forgot entirely the engagement he had formed for that morning. The bride 
waitcil f 1 so long, that it was feared the canonical hour would elapse be- 
| fore his A inessenger was accordingly despatched to request his imme- 


He obeyed the summois, and having become a husband, 


returned again to business, About dinner-time, his clerk, suspecting that 
he had forgotten entirely the proceedings of the morning, ventured to recall 
them to lis recollection : fortunately, the Sergeaut had at that moment dis- 
covered the case for which he had been hunting, and he returned to his house 
to spend the evening in a gayer circle. ; 

Dy an act of Parliament, Miss Medlycott was empowered to use her maiden 
name efter her marriage; but the Sergeant did not like her exercising this right. 
He would not allow her to sign her name otherwise than “ Elizabeth Hill,” 
except on important oceasions ; always observing, if she made any objection, 
“ My name is ill, and my father’s name was Hill; and a very good name is 
Hill, too!’ He survived his wife. After her death, a friend called on him to 
He found the Sergeant sitting, looking very sad 
At last he said, “ So, poor woman, you find she is gone?” 
“Yes, Sir, I merely called upon you to condole with you upon the melancholy 








and disconsolate. 





occasion.” Ay, she is gone! a very good woman; a great loss to me, cer- 
taiuly, Sir, But (il tell you one thing, Mr. —, if I should ever be induced 


to take another wife, I would not marry merely for moncy.” 


———— 


COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Feb. VW. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

R. and E. Chapman, Glastonbury, eurriers—Patterson and Co. Fellingshore, Dar- 
Perraton and Fletcher, Macclesfield Street, City 
toad, coal merchauts— Loving and Jerrom, Northwood, Isle of Wight, earpenters— 
Hl. and J. EL. Skinner, Straud, tobaccouist®—Warren and Wheatley, St. John’s, New 
foundland, merehants — Horne and Co. Manchester, woollen drapers— Prince and Co. 
Leeds, joiners; as far as regards E. B. Prince—Aitkin and Higgins, Coburg Road, 
Old Kent Road. leather-cdressers—Adaims and Millard, Great Distaff Lane, attornies 
-—Beekett and Co. Leeds, bankers; as far as reguds T. Blayds—White and Fantana, 
Baldwin s Gardens, plaster of Paris-manutacturers Garrow aud Co. Liverpool, rope- 
makers— Barrow and Heaton, Bolton le-Moors, joiners—Coates and Co. Park Laue, 
coach-makers ; as far as regards B. Coates and A. Blizard—J. and W. Marsden, Man- 
chester, friuge-manulactuiers— Mann & Evats, Manchester, w vollen-merchants—Jack- 
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‘yitchinson, Kirkstall, Leeds, joiners—Sunderland and Wrigge, Huddersfield, 
s—P. and G. Wilkinson, Silver Street, Golden Square, curriers 
i St. Martin’s Court, carvers and gilders— Rigg and Kershaw 
a and J. Eastwood, Stanford-le Hope, : 
aud Co. Manch ster, commis 


son and ( 
gealers in cotton-warp 

1S: 
_Garbanati anc 
R sehdal e, woollen- dassiatnctarets- i ae ee 
far as regards James | stwood— Beaver 


















S io far as regards J ’ . Beaver--Russell and Co. Exeter, carriers; as far as re 
Bis a Is Cook and Stephens—J. and G, Winstanley, Liv erpool, wine-merchants—W. and 
aWyerg # Nelson, Liverpool, linendrapers — Dauncey aud Ashdown, Aston, Warwickshire— 
r dogg Reeder and Newson, Lisson Grove, victuallers. 


INSOLVENT. 

i and Danwron, Henry, Assembly Row, Mile End, ship-broker, Feb 11. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. wer oe i 

Parraiper, James Brreu, Birmingham, dealer in Birmingham and Sheffield wares, 

BANKRUPTS. 















Once AppieTon, Ratnes Warrr, Liverpool, mere hant, to surrender F “y 26, March 24: 
ight of elicitors, Lowe aud Co. Southampton B ildings; and North: . Live rpool. 
3rsHor, THOMAS Bennet. Foutmell Magna, Dorsetshire 
AWyers eolicitors, Messts. Capes and Stuart, Bedford Row ; and Atkinson and Co. Shaitesbn Ve 
iture.” ar ‘ostan. BENJAMIN, Oxford, painter, Feb. 17, March 24; solicitors, Mr. G. R. Walker, 
Ority: Oxford; aud Messrs. Rixon and Son, Jewry Street, Aldgate on 
J: < Tuomas, Mold, Flintshire, currier, March 2, 24; solicitors, Mr. Harvey, 
—that Liverpool : and Messrs oy and Co. Bedford Row. ee 
i Fenwick, MANNE James’s Place, St. James's Street. man-milliner, Feb. 17, | 








March 24: solicito Fotos A’ Beckett and Co. Golden Square ; official assignee, 
Graham. Basinzhal! Street. 

"haan, Wint1aM, Gorleston, Suffolk, dealer, Feb. 20, March 24: solicitors, Messrs. 

Rickards and Co. L incoln’s Tun Fields; and Mr. ¢ gare Great Yarmouth. 


James, Newton, Lancashire, March 2, 24: solicitors, Messrs. Willis and Co. 
























































































































Hi, 
Des, snhouse Yard; and Mr. Johuson, Mi vie Beg 
) Marre Joun. Barmby-upon- Dunn, Yorkshire, corn-factor, Feb, 24, March 24: 
; solicitors, Mr. Lever, King’s Road ; and Mr. Chapman, 1 wens or kshire. a | 
C Wag Marriorr, Enwrn and Jostan, hampton, drapers, Feb. 17, March 24; solici‘or, 
hot j Gatliff, Cateaton Strect. 
3 Mi wie rs. Ricwarp, Tottenham Court Road, tallow-chandler, Feb. 21, M: are! h 24; 
hould golicitor, Mr. Adamson. Ely Place ; official assignee, Mr.Clark. Nes er Street C ourt. | 
. “ PaRBERY, SAMUEL, Wells Street, St. Jamea’s, builder, Feb. 18, ) th 24: s¢ i { 
J10n of Mr. Turner, Clifford's Inn; official assignee, Mr. Turguand, Co} ll Building iS, 
isdom " pranson, James. Stockport, flour-dealer, Feb. 26, March 24: svlicitor-, Messrs. | 
S$ ab. Bower and Back, Chancery Lane; and Mr. Barratt, Manchester. 2 an 
l and Putuiirys, Tuomas Armrrace, Huddersfield, oil-merchant, Fe ». 25. M ire h 24: soli- | 
that citors, Lake and Waldron, Bas inghall Street; and Battye and Clay, Hudderstic } 
} vyror, Joun, Sunderland, draper. March 9, 24: citors, Messrs. Mitchell and 
pasos Hi e. New London Street; and Mr. Makinson, or Mr. Upten, Manchester. Pe 
irned Warren, Hven, Northampton, ivnholder, Feb. 17. March 24: solicitors, Messr 
locus Pie os Hobson, Gray's Iun; and Mr. Howes, Northampton. 
tari DIVIDENDS. : ; ee | 
vis Feb, 2 b. 27, Curtis, Soho Square, bookseller—Feb. 27, Starie, Cutler Street, builder— 
that Feb. 27, Rothwell, Cross Lane, Tower Street, printer—March 5, Lyuey junior, Eieea: 
em,’ house, ‘sail maker—March 10, Woodhouse, Nottingham, lace-manufacturer—March 9, 
gre Schenck, Nottingham, lace-manufacturer—March 10, Belt, Neweastle-upou-Tyne, 
one mercbaut—March 3, Roberts, Chi Denbighshire, draper—March 5, Hute hius my | 
vere East Retfird, wine and spirit-dealer—March 14, Shirre{s, Bishop We armouth, inu- 
, he k per—March 3 5, Watkius, Manchester, brewe r——March 16, Shorthos« Hanley y. St a 
here fordshire, earthenware mi anufi ae ‘turer—Mare! h 9, Grifliths, Swausea, <isuaiiaw-cihedch i 
irge 4, Loveridge, Bridport, cabinet-maker. | 
"5 CERTIFICATES 
en To be granted, unless cause be shown tu the contrary, on or before March 3. | 
us= Williams, Great Russell Str architectural book-publisher—Stocks, Claytou, | 
our Yorkshire, stuff-manufxcturer—Golborne, Liverpool, wine-merchant- Jones, “Ard. | 
ons wick, aud J. Jones, Aucoats, Mauchester, machine-makers. | 
Res RATIONS. 
Mackenzie, ALEXANDER, 2 » merchants, Feb, 21, es 113 | 
lad Imniz, ALEXANDER and AvpRE eb. 18, 110. | 
Mm, Camprrit, and Donxatnson, Cambusbarron, spinuers .18, March 13. | 
"8 Rerp, Wi..1am, and Artuur, James, Perth, eurviers, Fe * 18, March 19. | 
he | 
eir Friday, Feb. 14. 
I PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. oe | 
of Corfield and Co. Valparaiso, and Al and Co. London; as far as revards Corfield 
—Putler and Rowe, New Sarum, mi s—Grimmett and Barnard, Oxicrd, licensed- | 
. ietuallers—White and Suns, New Sarum, buatchers—Br: ok and iW rmald, E me ul, | 
le kshire, cloth-tinishers—Fieming and Armytage, Halif 
ages and Co. Osborne Place, k Laue, silk- dyer. —Reyu | 
istield, Notting hamshire, pawnbrokers—Fletcher and Smith, Da | 
colliers—Simith and Dean, Openshaw, cgi linen a z | 
n y, Birmingham, fauey st toy-makers — Hinks and ‘ | 
of li-m naGult wturers—Cook and Brown, “Colcheste r, bookse 
0 i tors’ Commons, proctors—Wikiusou and Claxton, Dean Street, 2 d, skein- | 
‘ ‘ gett and Floyd, Stoke-upon-Trent, manufacturers of-china—Thomas 
a l Lewis, Brist +1, grocers — Billardand Gregg, Ledbury, Herefordshi i kers— 
# s and Allsop, Liverpool, grocers—Wilson aud Co. > upon-Tyne, | 
e ras regards Spencer— Amos and Sou, Wickwar, Glo re, Coopers | 
f —Allison and Lumsdon, Monkwearmouth Shere, Durham. irou-ma rcturers—S. A., | 
3 M., and M. Needham, Kensington, schoolmistresses; ¢ | 





Banks and Taylor, Tipton, Staifordshire, timber-me xchat ts 








», chester, wholesale- druggists —Moor and Co. silk-manufaecturers; as far as regarcs | 

Boyd—Goll and Co. Lowestoff, Sulfolk, corn merehat its. | 

, > P | 
| Acut TTER, THOMAS, Deptford, fellmon 

» Toomas, Cheaps w Y | 

JaAnEs, phen ELand Warren, Hig x White c hapel, smiths, Feb. 14. | 


prs. 
Cawoon, Rorerr, Leeds, woolleu-cloth-manutie ‘turer, to surrender F: 
solicitors, Makinson aud Sannders, Te ‘mpl le; and Atkinson 1 Co. M 
Cuanmenrs, Davip, Great Yarm linendr ay bi i Mare 
olds aud Palmer at Yarmouth; and Clarke and Mc ’, Lineolu’s Tun. j 





2, March 27: 









suilcitors, 





outh, 















x, Epwarp, Plymouth, linendr: aper, Feb. 24, March 27; solicitors, Mr. Baron, 
mans and Por % ud Gamlen, Gray’s Ina. 
xs, Franers, Leominster, serivener, Feb, 21, March 27: solicitors, Mr. $ 
Chaucery 4 me 3 anc ' Mr. Hammond, — 
Josern. and Tuom , Buekir 






Coorrr, Joun, 
h27: solicitors, Coe aud Tippet, 

vun-stret Buildings. 

James, Birmingham, 





as 4 Re 3 official 










» Arnold and 


bookselle rs 
, Bedtord Row. 


solic 


r, Feb. 25, Mareh 27 












nes, or Mr. James, Birmingham; and Chareh, Great James Str | 
GREE NFIELD, THomas and Danten, Birmingham, German silver poli | 
ire] solicitors, Austen and Hobson, Gray's Inn: and Reece, Birn | 






"en Tuomas Ronert, Wormwood Street, Feb. 26, Mareh 27; 
j Ashurst and Gaiusford, Cheapside; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, 
Litre, Davin, Great Yarmor h, te a-deater, Feb 9 & 





Reynolds and Palmer, G arke and Mc ade: ilie, Lincoln's 


lun Fields, 
\ 


ut Yarmouth; and Messrs. Ch 





r 























DEN, James, Rochdale, grocer, Feb. 25, March 27: solicitors, Mr. Smith, 
Chancery Lane; and Messrs. Shuttleworth and Co. Rochd = 
_Mayn, Jonvraan, Flushing, Cornwall, merehanut, March 6, 27; solicitors, Messrs. 
Keddell and Baker, Fencharch Stre et; and Messrs, Smith, Devonport. 
BON, THomas, Wall, Northumberland, butcher, March 9, 29: ‘itors, Messrs, 
sbank and Farn, Gray's Inn Square; and Mr. Brown, Newcastle upon Tyne | 
Sora, Eywarn, Norwich, linen lraper, Feb, 28, March 27: rs, Messrs. Rey- | 
sand Palmer, Great Yarmouth ; and Clarke and Medealf, Lineoln’s Lan Fields. | 
r Zesunten, aud Co. Leeds, machine makers, Feb, 22 } telters 
Wig: slesworth and Co. Gray s Tun Square; and James red 


Tr ALIN, 





Prerro Ascanto, Manchester, merchant, E 
Johnson and Co. Temple: and Messrs. Bagshaw 
LINsoN, WILLIAM junior, Birmingham, iron-merehant, 
i Austen and Hobson, Gray s hing; Mr. Fellows, Dudley; and 
ham, 
RNHAM, Winntam Henry, Leicester, innkee per, Feb. March 27 
ssrs. Jeyes and Smith, C hancery Lane; and Messrs. Berridge and Co, 


| 
| 
} 
DIVIDENDS, | “es 






ae] 
and Stevenson, 
March 3, 27 





March 6, Pe arson, Greenwich, manufacturing-chemist— March 7, Stalker and Welch, 
Le adenh ul Street, slopsellers— March 6, Adams, Greek Street, S vyho, engineer—Marech 
Deen, Saville Row, Burlington Gardens, tailor—March 6, Carter, Cateaton Street, 
Alactor—March 6, ‘Ty and 1. Phillips, Fenchurch Street, boot aud shoemakers— 
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March 6, Marsham, Angel Court, Throgmorton Street, broker—March 7, Molteno, 
Pall Mall, priatseller—Mar¢ th 7, Burn, Lothbury, merehant—March 9, Page, Ply- 
mouth, linendraper—March 9, Gardiner, Wokingham, Berkshire, grocer—March 9, 
Rowles, Leicester, worsted-manufacture r—March_ 12, Lakin, Nottingham, builder— 
May 6, Jnoes, Llanfyllin, skinner— April 7, Yates, w elchpool, scriveuer—March 9, : ' 
Moss and Co. Haslingden, Lancashire, eotton- spinners—March 9, Saville, Oldham, ! 
iueudraper—March 7, Russell, Manchester, merch: aut. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION: 

























































































Granam, Jonny. and Sons, Edinbur zh, goldsmiths, Feb. 21, March 20. j 
Rerp and Artur, Pe rth, curriers, ». 18, March 19. ; 
Sarrn, Anprew, Edenbank Mill, Fifes . hag anufacturer, Feb. 21, March 12. 


, Dunde«, maunfacturer, F 
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vee 31s, Od, S40, 6d, 
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SARDEN. 
On Monday, THE FORTUNATE ISLES; after which, 
THE BEGGAR'S OPERA; with the PANTOMIME. 
On Tuesday and Wednesday, A LEGEND OF FLO- 
RENCE; with THE FORTUNATE ISLES. 
On Thursday, the RIVALS; after which, PATTER v. 
CLATTER; with THE FORTUNATE ISLES. 
On Friday, A LEGEND OF FLORENCE; with THE 
FORTUNATE ISLES. 


HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI— 
Under the Managemeut of Mr. Yates. 
Buckstoue’s Poor Jack Eminently Successful 
Monday, and during the Week, POOR JACK. 
To conclude with JACK SHEPPARD. 
Places and Private Boxes may be had of Mr. Calvert, 
atthe Box-office of the Theatre, from 10 till 4; also of 
Mr. Sams, Royal Library, Pall Mall. 
EW STRAND THEATRE— 
Unparalleled Suecess.—The Great Wizard of the 
North’s Temple of Mazie is nightly honoured with 
crowded, brilliant, and fashionable audiences, who gaze 
in breathless astonishment at his incredible wonders of 
incompreheusible magical pheuomena. On Sarurnay, 
and every evening during the Week, THE GREAT 
WIZARD OF THE NORTH will perform his hundred 
FEATS OF MAGIC, Legerdemain, Necromancy, Black 
Art, with his unpara!leled GUN TRICK.—Boxes, 2s. 6d. ; 
Pit, 1s. 6¢.; Gallery, 6d. Doors open at Half-past Six, 
commencing at Half- past Seven. 


ONCERTS OF ANCIENT MUSIC, 
NEW ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE. The 
Directors inform the Subscribers that the FIRST CON- 
CERT will take place on Wepvespay, the 1]thof Marcu. 
The Rehearsals will commence on the Monnay preceding 
each Concert at Twelve o’Clock. The Concerts will 
commeuce at Hatr-past Ercuto' Clock, instead of Erent, 
as heretofore. The Subscribers are requested to seud for 
their Tickets, previous to their Coucerts commencing, at 
Lonspate’s (late Brrcuatt and Co.'s) Music Shop, re- 
moved to 26. Old Bond Street, where Subscriptions are 
received, and the Tickets (which are now ready) paid for 
on delivery 


OUTHAMPTON.—In Honour of the 

MARRIAGE of her Most Gracious Majesty 

Queen VICTORIA to his Royal Highness Prince 
ALBERT of SAXE COBURG and GOTHA. 

A COUNTY BALL will be held at the Roya Vic- 
Torta Assemuty Rooms, on Tuurspay the 20th Fe- 
BRuary 1840. PaTRONFSsEs. 

Lady Mary Long, | Mrs. Thistlethwayte, 
Lady Heury Pauiet, } Mrs. Compton, 

Mrs. Fleming, | Mrs. Chamberlayne. 
Mrs. Henry Deline, 

N.B. Nou Subscribers’ Tickets will be issued at Half- 
a-Guinea each; aud applications are to be made for them 
to the Master of the Ceremonies, on the day of the Ball. 

Peter Diexsox, M. C. No. 1. York Buildings. 

*.* Mr. Werprerr will be in attendance, (from Lon- 
don) with his First Band; and Daucing will commence 
at Nine o’Clock precisely. 


ATLIN'S NORTH AMERICAN 
INDIAN GALLERY, EGYPTIAN HALL, Picca- 
dilly. Containing 500 Paiutings, made by his own hand, 
during Seven Years’ Travel and Residence amongst the 
Wildest Tribes of Indians in North America. And also 
an immeuse Collection of Indian Curiosities, Dresses, 
Weapons, Xc.; anda Crow Wigwam, twenty feet high— 
a magnificent specimeu. Open daily, from 10 to 6.— 
Admittance Oue shillivg 
MR. CATLIN’S SECOND COURSE OF THREE 
LECTURES on the Manners and Customs of these 
People, will be delivered this Week, on Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, ani Saturday Evenings, commencing at 8 o’Clock. 
Tickets for the Course, 6s.; Single Tickets, 2s. 6d. 


MIGRATION SHIP WANTED.— 
The Colonization Commissioners for SOUTH AUS- 
TRALIA will be ready on the 6th Marcu next, before 
One o'clock, to receive Tenders for a Ship or Ships of the 
First Class at Lloyd's, of 400 or more tons (new register), 
and of a height between decks of vot less than six feet, 
for the conveyance of about oue hundred and fifty or two 
hundred passengers from the Port of Dublin to South 
Australia, to Sail onthe Ist of May next. The Tenders to 
be made accordiug toa form which may be had at the Office 
of theCommissioners, or at that of their Surveyor, Mr. 
S. Riruernon, No. 13, Bishopsgate Street Within. Also 
of Mr. J. Hotpsworta, Toxteth Park, Liverpool; Mr. 
F. Reep, Glasgow; and Dr. Bexnarp, 47, Lower Mount 
Street, Dublin. The Commissioners do not pledge them- 
selves to accept the lowest Tender. 
By order of the Board, Joun Grrppon, Acting Sec. 
6, Adelphi Terrace, 8th February 1840, 


RESSING CASES 
































from... ......... 7s. Od. to 200 Guineas. 
Leather Travelling Cases 12s. 0d. to 70 Guineas, 
errr - 5s. Od. to 80 Guineas, 
Writing Desks ...... ese 8s. 6d. to 80 Guineas. 


Envelope Cases......... 68. Od. to 
Tea Caddies ............ 5s. 6d. to 20 Guineas. 
eS errr «+. 10s. 6d. to 20 Guineas. 
Despatch Boxes, Jewel Cases, Pocket Books, Cutlery, 
and a very large variety of fancy articles. TURRILL, 
Manufacturer 250, Regent Street, seven doors South of 
Oxford Street. 


20 Guineas, 


N ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 

PATTERN of TOOTH-BRUSH, made on the 
most scientific principle, and yiatronized by the most 
eminent of the Facul'y. This celebrated Brush will 
search thoroughly into the divisions of the Teeth, and 
will clean iu the most effectual aud extraordinary manner. 
Metcalfe's Tooth Brushes are famous for being made 
on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the mouth. 
An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and is incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. A uewly inveuted Brush for cleaning velvet with 

uick and satisfactory effect. The much-a yproved 

lesh-brushes, as recommended by the Pasely. and 
Horse-bair Gloves and Bands. Penetrating © Hair- 
brushes, with the durable anbleached Russian Bristles, 
that do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 
A new aud large importation of fine Turkey Sponge; 
aud Combs of all descriptions, at Mercatre’s, 130, Ox- 








COVENT 


Established 1772. 
Prestpent—The Earl of ROMNEY. 
Vice-l RESIDENTS. 
Lord Kenyon. 
Rt. Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bt. M.P. 
TreasurER—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S. 


12 rejected, 11 inadmissible, and 9 deferred for inquiry. 























Esq. the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple; also by 
the following Bankers: Messrs. Cocks, Dorrien, Drum- 
monds, Herries, Hammersleys, Hoares, Whitmore, 
Veres; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, 
Strand, where the Books may be seen by those who are 
inclined te support the Charity, and where the Society 
meet on the first Wednesday in every Month. 
Joseru Lunn, Secretary. 


ONDON, EDINBURGH, AND 

DUBLIN GUARANTEED MUTUAL and PRO- 
PRIETARY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
3, Charlette Row, Mausion House, Loudon, 

The Directors hereby give notice to the Public aud 
the Shareholders of the Company, that having taken and 
entered upon the above premises, aud the requisite 
Capital being subscribed, the Company have commeuced 
busivess, and are uew prepared to RECEIVE PRO- 
POSALS for ASSURANCE, &c. 

The Directors have taken care, by the disposal of the 
Shares, and by the prescribed method of trausacting the 
business of the Company, to procure for the Assured 
the most complete security, a certainty of a prompt set- 
tlement of claims, and all the advantages which the late 
improvemeuts in the practice of Life Assurance have 
shown to be consistent with the safety of the Assuring 
and the Assured. 

First—The respousibility of the Company is based 
upon a large subscribed Capital, aud the accumulation 
of premiums; the security afforded to the Assured, beth 
by mutual and proprietary Compauies. being thus com- 
bined in favour of the Assured in this Company. 
Second—All the Directors are Shareholders, and have 
an interest in common with other Proprietors. 

Third—The Policies are declared to be indisputable, 
(unless in any case where wilful fraud shall be attempted 
against the Company,) which renders them peculiarly 
vailable for pre-eut or future pecuniary transactions, 
Fourth—The Tables of Premiums, calculated ex- 
pressly for this Company by Dr. Alexander Jamieson, 
are as low as a due regard to ultimate safety will permit, 
and founded upon the basis of Carlisle mortality. They 
are so comprehensive, that every transaction in which 
life forms the contingency may be effected with this 
Company. 

Applications for Agencies for the Company throughout 
England may be made tothe Managing Director, accom- 
panied by re‘erences to gentlemen in London. 

Monday, February 10, 1840. 
DIRECTORS. 
Alexander Anderson, Esq. York Place, Portman Square. 
Johu Atkins, Esq. White Hart Couwt, Lombard Street. 
James Bidden, Esq. Spread Eagle Court. 
Captain F. Brandreth, Scots Fusilier Guards. 
Vice-Admiral Robert Honyman, Piceadilly. 
Benjamin Ifill, Esq. Welbeck Street. 
John Jchuson, Esq. Alderman, S » s Yard, Bush Lane, 
Kenuett Kingstard, Esq. Savage Gardens. 
Johu M Guflie, Esq. Osnaburgh street. 
Johu Maclean Lee, Esq. Old Cavendish Street. 
J. Marmaduke Rosseter, Esq. Kenuington Terrace, 
Sir William White, Gordon Street, Gordon Square. 
MANAGING DIKECTOR. 
Alexander Robertson, Esq. Portlaud Terrace. 
AUDITORS. 
David Cannan, Esq. Finsbury Square. 
tubert Edward Alison, Esq. Clement's Lane. 
CONSULTING MEDICAL ADVISER. 
Marshall Hall, M.D. F.R.S.L. aud E, 
DISTRICT MEDICAL AD\ ISERS. 
Dr. Partridge, Circus Road, St. John’s Wood. 
Dr. Russell, Goulden Terrace, Islington. 
Messrs. Atkinson and Son, King William Street, City, 
Alexander Farquhar, Esq. Albemarle Street. 
Wm. Heury Graves, Esq. Alie Place, Great Alie Street. 
C.W. Hoyland, Esq. Blandford Street, Portman Square. 
Charles Meymoit, Esq. Stamford Street. 
W. G. Pater, Esq. Hardwicke Place, Commercial Road, 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Palmer, France, and l’almer, Bedford Row. 
BANKERS. 
The London and Westminster Bank. 
SECRETARY. 
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ford St. nearly opposite Hanover Square. 





Frederick Edgell, Esq. Albion Grove, Barnsbury Park. 


OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and ATIONAL LOAN 
RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for 
SMALL DEBTS, throughout Eneranp and Wares. | SOCIETY, 26, Cornhill, Londou. CAPITAL, £599 


EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT 


Sir F. Burdett, Bt. M.P. 
Charles Ed. Pigou, Esq. 


Col. Sir B. Camac, K.C.S. 
J. Elliotson, M.D. F.R.S. 
H. Gordon, Esq. 

R. Hollond, Esq. M.P. 


Dr. O. Gregory, F.R.A.S._| Prof. Wheatstone, F.R.¢ 
Acruary—W. S. B. Woolhouse, Esq. * 
By the new principles of Life Assurance and p, 
ferred Annuities, founded by this Society, the mo, 
obligation of all classes of making a provisio 
family or for old age is largely enhanced by the 
diate advantages secured to the assured themselves, 
The details of the principles of this Society 
provement in the system of Assurance, its economig 
arrangements iu favour of the assured, its* eXtensing 
ables, &c. will be found in its Prospectus, which 
be obtained at the Office of the Society, 26, Yornhi 
London, or at any of its Branches throughout the county 


Auprrors—John Pepys, Esq. and Colin Mackenzie, Esq. 

Ata Meeting of Governors, held in Craven Street, on 
Wednesday, the 5th day of Feb. 1840, the cases of 105 
Petitioners were cousidered, of which 73 were approved, 


Since the Meeting held on the Ist January, 108 
Debtors, of whom 78 had Wives and 234 Children, have 
been discharged from the Prisons of England and Wales, 
the expense of whose liberation, including every charge 
connected with the Society, was 403/. 18s. 7d. and the fol- 
lowing Benefactions received since the last Report. & s. d. 


a 
FUND Ln 
ASSURANCE, AND DEFERRED ANNUITY 


Drrecrors. 
T. Lamie Murray, Esq. Chairman, 
George Luugley, Esq 
John Rawson, Esq, 
Joseph Thompson, Esq, 
AvpiTors. 


F.RAS, 
D for a 
P IMM 


» is in. 


F. Ferevson Camrovux, Secretary’ 
y, 





RITANNIA LIFE 


ASSURANG 
COMPANY. 


No. 1, PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON, 


CAPITAL, 1,000,000/. 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS Company. 


A most economical set of Tables—computed EXpresgly 
for the use of this Institution, from authentic and eg, 
plete data, and presenting the lowest rates of Assurang 
that can be offered without compromising the safety 
the Institution. ‘ 

Increasing Rates of Premium on anew and remarkably 
meut being required on a Policy for the whole termg 
Life than in any other Office. 

Premiums may be paid either Annually, Half-yearly,q 
Quarterly, in one sum, ora limited number of payments 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily. at 20’ Clog 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the Policy 

All claims payable withiu one month after proof 9 





% 
sy 


Medical Attendants remunerater!, in all cases, 


for their reports. 





John Reeves, Esq. ...-.+-+ saeiewsnses sane oF 2, Oe 
The Honourable Mrs. Abbott ......- -A. 11 °0 
Mrs. Ball ....c.c-cccccccecsssecse & 2 1 6 
George Hammond, Esq...+.+--+- + A. 5 0 @ 
Mrs Wiuterbottom.......- Crercceces -- 10 0 0 
Miss M. Everett, per Treasurer........+.0.4- 0 0 
FIG... cccsrcsacececsaseseececendcoscele 2 om 
Francis Lind, Esq......ee+seeeeeesseenees Ae 8 3.0 
Lord Henley ......+- A. 5 5 0 
William Brewster, Esq. . A. 5 0 0 
The Earl of Rosebery .....-- 5 0 ¢ 

John Stockwell, Esq.... +++ 3.0 «0 
George Bangley, Esq....+++- 22 0 
Weedon Dawes, Esq. .--.0+eeesese eee conreA, 2 2 0 
Conutess of Athlone, per Messrs. Drummond... 3 0 0 
H. 8. Montagu, Esq. ditto....... a me ES 
Lady Cunynghame, ditto ......06-..6.06 00 / A. 5 0 0 
Anonymous, per Messrs. Hoare ..... a 55 0 
Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. M.P. Half- Year's 

Dividend on 1,000/. Three per Cent. Consols, 

Per ditO. . eer eecereescererceeeserereens 15 0 06 
Mrs. Robert Craufurd, ditto .......+.+. 56 5 0 
A Lady, ditto ..0..cccccoccccceccess 220 
Charles Hoare, Esq. ditto......4.- 5 0 0 
Miss F. E. Selwyn, ditto....... 4009660: 5 00 
Miss Eliza Selwyn, ditto. RO ree, Oe ke 
Sir Heury Hugh Hoare, Bart. diro........ A. 10 0 0 


Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, oe Sesto 
ist Fivel2d Fivel 3d Five [4th Fivel Remain. 





Preminm.-per Cent. per Aunum payable during 








Years. | Years. Years. | Years. | 


{ler of Life} 











£8 diS 8 Wh & dj£ 8s. dj£ gs i 
1 1 41 5 10}11 8 
i 6 4 112 2) 113 6{ 
116 1]}2 4 46214 G3 7 34 8 4] 
»16 713 9 464 5 55 6 4613 7} 





PetreR Morretson, Resident Director, 





Eyre OF 
AND LOAN COMPANY, 






65, Old Broad Street 
Benjamin 
12, Keppel Street. 


Life-Literests and Reversions; and bein 
culate beforehand the precise amount of claims 
y atany time be made upon its funds, and the 
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LONDON ANNUITY 


No. 6, King William Street, London 


To be Empowered by Act of Parliament, 


CAPITAL, £500,000, 
DrreEcrors. 
Esq. 37, Wimpole Street, Chairman. 
pool. | John Miciean Lee, Esq, 
12, Old Cavendish Street 
John M'Clure, Esq. § 
Broad Street Buildings, 
William Shand jun. Esq. 13, 
Pinner’s Hall, Broad &, 
G. Sloane, Esq. Temple. 
Soricirors. 


, Strand. 
amp Crane, Esq. 





Jackson, Esq. 


Messrs. Johnson, Son, and Weatherall, Temple. 


BANKERS. 


Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Ames, Cave, and Grote, 

The objects of this Institation are to graut adequate 
rates of Annnity to parties disposed to invest Capital iu 
this mauner, and to offer tocthers the means of obtain 
ing @ provision, at an advanced age, on fair aud reason 
terms, 
persons unconnected with, or retiring from trade, one of 
the best possible modes of securing a competency for the 
remainder of life; ¢ 
Pubiie a new 
benefit, in each ease, 
after the death of the Subscriber, but by the Subscriber 
himself at that period of life, when it is evident thatit 
hiost serviceable, even if it do not become neces 


In the one case the Company afford to 


and, iu the other case, it presents to 
ystem of Assurance, of which the 
is uot to be enjoyed by others 








‘he Crry or Lonnon Company, having subscribed an 
amply-suflicieut Capital for the complete security of the 
Assured, aud having the power of disposing of that 


the 


» well-secured 
aiways enabled 


purehase of, or in Loans ¢ 





un 














at which such claims will respectively be 
senrbled with perfect safety, to present to 





the Public the highly advantageous Rates of Annuity set 
forth in the prospectus, a few specimens of which are 
exhibited in the anuexed comparative Table. 

The truly important advantages offered by the pubd- 
lished Tables of Deferred Annuities, will be made evi- 
deut by the following example — 


ved 25, (next birth-day,) may, by the mere 


yof Seven Shillings and Tenpence weekly in his 
liture, secure the ample provision of 100/. a year, 


nee atthe early age of 50, and to be thence 


itinaed during the remainder of his life, The 





‘provision may be secured to a Female of the 
by the weekly saving of only Eight Shillings 


COMPARATIVE TABLE. 


Showiug the Rates allowed by the Crry or Lonpox 


ry anp Loan Company tor each 100/. sunk by 


Anuauitant, and the Rates allowed by the G yvera 
ment Annuity Office when the price of 3 per cent. Cone 
suls is 90— 


Maia, - 1 FEMALE. 








Excess ||) | | Excess 

Govern- beyond | af City of | Govern- beyond 
ment  Governt g] London | ment vert. 
Rate. | Rate. | <j] Rate. | Kate. | 
1j)£ 8. di& 8. d.| £s. di£5. a. \£8.d 
6 91117 0/3017 1 05 1 81194 
7 75111 950:8 9 36 8 gz 06 
91001 10 860/10 410 8 8 72 18 
413 BEL 8 10! 70113 13 1) 15 101 181 


By order of the Board of Directors, 


Witi1aM Batter, Secretary: 
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— . 
RATIS AND POSTAGE FREE.— 
Private Families, Reading Societies, and Book 
can now obtain (Gratis and Postage Free) Bull's 
Il the Valuable New Publications and his New 
supplying throughout England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, whatever Works may be desired for perusal, and 
jn any quantity upon the most advantageous terms. 
rn lv to Mr. Bucy, Librarian, 19, Holles Street, Caven- 
dish Square, London. 
~~ Just Published, GRATIS, 


mpue NEW LIBRARY TERMS 


Clubs, « 
List of al 
System of 





on which Families and Book Societies throughout 
Great Britain are supplied with the New Publications 
for perusal, cau now be obtained, (pestage free ) on ap- 
lication to Messrs. Saunpers and Or.ey, Publishers, 
Conduit Street, Hanover Square. Monthly supplies in 
proportion to the number of Members forming each So- 
ciety are regularly forwarded, and to meet the inereasing 
demand for New Books, the Publishing resources of 
this extensive establishment are added to the Library. 


gp OTE OTN a 
HURTON’s BRITISH & FOREIGN 
LIBRARY, 26, Holles Street, three doors from 
sford Street. 3 fi 
~~ general Catalogue of Caurton’s Library consists 
of 25,00) volumes in the English, French, German, 
Jtalian, Spanish, and Portuguese Languages, arranged 
under the following heads: 7 
]. History, Antiquities, Voyages, Travels, Bio- 
graphy, Memoirs. : 
2. Divinity, Morals, Belles Lettres, Philosophy, 
Criticism, Natural History. 
3. Poetry, Classics, the Drama. 
4. Novels, Romances, Tales. 

This, it will be seen, embraces even now more than 
js usually found in Cireulating Libraries; but it is in- 
tended in the future to exteud the plan so as to bring 
within the reach of all, at a moderate expense, the 
highest brauches of Literature. With this view, overy 
work of allowed merit in Divinity, Popular Science, and 
History, will, as they shall appear, be added to the exist- 
ing c jlection; and as America is daily becoming an ob- 
ject of deep interest, all the best publications in the 
United States will be added, arrangements having been 
made for that purpo-e. The whole of this very exten- 
sive collection is now open to the Public on the following 
terms, which will be found not to exceed the demands 
of other Libraries which have been founded upon a 
much more contracted seale, 

For A Since Famiry. 
Per Annum. Vols. Vols. 
.. 1. 45 5 O.. l2in town, 24 in the country. 
7 ~ £4] Oi. § oe 16 ae 
Extra Class. 10 10 0..15 .. 30 aA 

Terms for Book-Clubs can be had ou application, or 

will be sent into the country free. 











Now Ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 

IE DIARY OF A NUN. 
“<The Diary of a Nun’ is a love story of the 
sci ature; its scene that home and birthplace 
yersuus of that class who have n thing 
else to do but Jove and be loved; and its writer of that 
sex and time of life to which love is as natural and ue- 
cessary as the air we breathe. This singsglar and pleas- 
ing work basa threefold claim on the reader; first, as a 
romantic narrative of the fatal passion of a young and 
high bern Eaglishwoman for the husband of her dearest 
friend; secoudly, on account of the highly pleasing 
manner iu which the truth of a traveller’s narrative is 
blended with the fiction of a graceful yet passionate ima- 
ginstion; aud thirdly. on account of the many original 
aud characteristic personal descriptions which are pre- 
sented to us of many of the most celebrated men and 
women of existing continental society; rendering it alto- 
gether ove of the mos@attractive books which have ap- 
peared for a long time.”’—Sun. 

Henry Coburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough St. 

_UTRADE WITH CHINA. 

h i INUTES OF EVIDENCE AND 
A¥b REPORT from the Select Committee of the 
House of Lords and Commous on the CHINA TRADE, 
— to the Renewal of the Company’s Charter in 

833, and Opening of the Trade. 2 vols. Svo. Price 
2. 2s. cloth. Ei. 

CHINA; an Outline of its Government, Laws, and 
Policy, and of the British and Foreign Embassies to, 
and Intercourse with that Empire. With a Chart of 
Canton River. 8vo. 10s, 6d. boards. By PeTer AvBER, 
M.R.A.S, late Secretary to the Hon. East India Com- 
pany. 

“This work shows very extensive reading on the topic 
to which it relates, and will be perused not only with 
satistaction, but with pleasure and interest."’— Times. 

“The sub ect is good, aud the author a man of busi- 
ness, Who has had access to the best sources of informa- 

on.” — Spectator 

* It is exactly the kind of book which the times want.” 
—Literary Gazette. HYE. 

CONSIDERATIONS RESPECTING THE TRADE 

WITH CHINA. By Josera Tuompson, late of the 
East India House. Post 8+0. 5s. boards. 
, ‘This is a seasonable publication, and will contribute 
IN ho small degree to the information that is so essential 
to the whole of the mereautile community of the United 
Kingdom, aud will doubtless tend to promote the inte- 
Tests of British commerce. It abounds with carefully 
Considered and many important suggestions for the use 
of our mercautile classes.’’— Monthly Review. 
















IV. 

A MAP OF CHINA aud the ADJACENT COUN- 
TRIES; includiug Corea, Part of Japan, the Islands of 
Formosa, Vlilippines, &e. On 1 large sheet, coloured, 
8s.; on cloth, in a case, Ls. 

Loudon: Wa. H. ALLEN and Co.7, Leadenhall Street, 


OWLAND’S ODONTO; or PEARL 
DENTIFRICE.—A Vegetable White Powder, 
Prepared trom Orieutal Herbs of the most delicious 
odour and sweetness, and tree from any mineral or per- 
Ricious ingredient. It eradicates the Tartar from the 
eeth, removes decayed spots, preserves the Enamel, 
and fixes the Teeth firmly in their sockets, renderiug 
them beautifully white. “Being an anti-scorbutic, it 
radicaies the s¢ urvy trom the gums, strengthens, braces, 
and renders them of a healthy red; it removes unplea- 
Bant tastes from the mouth, which often remain alter fe- 
Vers, taking medicine, &c. aud imparts a delightful tra- 
Stance to the breath. Price 2s, 9d. per box, duty in- 
cluded. A. Row ann and Son, 20, Hatton Garden, 
Loudon, are engraved ou the Government Stamp. 








E CANDOLLES’ VEGETABLE 
ORGANOGRAPHY. 
Translated by Broventon Krxenon, Esq. 

The Subscribers to this celebrated work are informed 
that the Concluding Part is Just Published. The Work 
may uow be had of all Sooksellers, complete in 2 vols. 
8vo. cloth lettered, Price 28s. 

«Au indispensable addition to the botanical library.” 
—Literary Gazette. 

Tendon: Hovrston and Stoneman, 65, Paternoster 
Row; and Hourston and Hueues, 154, Strand. 





This Day is Published, in foolscap 8vo. closely-printed, 
with 44 Wood-cuts, and a coloured Geologieal Map of 
the British Islands, Price 4s. 6d. fi 

MANUAL OF GEOLOGY; 
With a Glossary and Index. 
By Witrtam Macatitivray, M.A. F.R.S.E. &c. &e. 
This treatise is intended to convey, in a systematic 
manner, and in a condeused form, as much knowledze of 
the more important facts and phenomena, aud of the 
theories elicited from them, as will suffice for general 

iustruction; andto render it suitable for a class-book, a 

series of recapitulary questious have been appended to 

each chapter. 
Scorr, WersTER, aud Geary, Charterhouse Square. 


DR. PEITHMAN’S GRAMMARS. 
PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF 
THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 4s. roan lettered. 
Just Published. 

A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. Second Edition. 5s. roan lettered. 

A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN 
LANGUAGE. Second Edition. 3s. roan lettered. 

*,* The Author has attempted in these Popular Works 
to introduce to the English Learuer the system on which 
the Languages are taught in the best and most successful 
Schools of Germany, and although the number of English 
Schoois into which they have been introduced is limited, 
he has the pleasure of knowing that they are highly ap- 
preciated wherever they are known, and that the num- 
bers are daily increasing. 

London: W. S. Orr aud Co. Amen Corner, Pater- 
noster Row. 








WORKS ON GARDENING, 
HE FLOWER GARDEN; its Culti- 


vation and General Arrangement: with Select I 
ofthe most desirable Annual, Biennial, and Pere 
Flowering Plants, carefully arranged according to their 
Height. Colour, and Time of Flowering. With Hints on 
the m, st approved mode of laying out aud arranging tle 
ground. Illustrated by 12 elegantly coloured Groups of 
of Flowers, aud 8 Plates of Gardens. Price 10s. 6d. 
cloth lettered. 

THE GREEN-HOUSE, HOT-HOUSE, and STOVE. 
Containing Directions for the cultivation of every Species 
of Exotic Flowering Plants, from the Author's Daily 
Practice, the Erection, Management of the Hot-house, 
and hest Mode of Warming. By Cartes M'Inrosu, 
T.C.H.S. Hlustrated by 183 Groups of Flowers, coloured 
after Nature, and numerous Illustrations on Wood. Pric 
10s. 6d. cloth lettered, and gilt edges. 

THE ORCHARD and FRUIT-GARDEN;; including 
the Management of all Wall, Staudard, and Espalier 
Fruit Trees, and the Forcing Pit, from the Author's 
Daily Practice. With Select Lists of the Varieties worth 
cultivating, including their Synonymes. By C#artrs 
M-IntosH, T.C.H.S. Tllustrated by 18 Groups of the 
most chuice Fruits, coloured after Nature, and numerous 
Engraviugs on Weod. Price 10s. 672. cloth lettered 

Loudoun: W.S. Ork and Co. Amen Corner, Pater- 
noster Row. 































CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


Now Published, S 
IRST BOOK OF READING. 


Price Threehalfpence. 

SECOND BOOK of READING. Price 3d. 

KUDIMENTS of KNOWLEDGE, or THIRD BOOK 
OF READING. Price 8d. sewed, and 10d. cloth 
boards or bound. 

THE MORAL CLASS-BOOK. Price ls. 3d. sewed, 
and Is. 6¢. boards or bound in linen. 

FIRST BOOK of ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 62. 

INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCES. Price 9d. 
sewed. and ls, cloth boards or bound, 

INFANT EDUCATION between Two to Six Years of 
Ave. Price 1s. 6d. sewed, and 2s. cloth boards or bound. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. First aud Second Books. 
Each 87. sewed, or 10d. bound. 

RUDIMENTS of CHEMISTRY. 








By Dr. D. B. 





Just Published, handsomely printed, 1 vol. foolscap 
folio, illustrated by nearly 100 Plates, Price 2/. 2s. 
ueatly bound in cloth, 

GAME OF BILLIARDS; 
Scientifically Explained and Practically set forth in 

a series of nove aud extraordinary strokes; and illns- 

trated by numerous appropriate Diagrams. To which 

is added, the Rules and Regulatious which govern the 

various Games, as they are played at the present day im 

all the countries of Europe. 

By Evwn KenrrtEp, of Brightou. 

London : Smira, Exper, and Co. Cornhill; and Sold 
also by the Proprietor, Joun Taurston, at his Petrosian 
Billiard-Table Manufactory, 14, Catherine Street, 
Strand; and may be had of all Booksellers. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL. 
With 21 Engravings, Price 8d. Part X. of the 
ITERARY WORLD; 


A Journal! of Popular Information and Entertain- 
Conducted by Jonn Tas, 
Eleven Years Editor of ‘‘ The Mirror.” 
Engraviugs: Great Bed of Ware —Lady Owen's 
School, Islingtou--Chantrey’s Statue of Washington— 
Autograph and Cottage of the late Priucess Elizabeth— 
London Street Architecture, and fifteen others; with up- 
wards of 60 closely-printed pages of piquant Literary, 
Scientific, and Artistical Novelties. original and selected. 
Vol. I. of the LITERARY WORLD, with 66 En- 
gtavings, 5s. Gd. cloth. Also, in Weekly Numbers, 2d. 
George Bercer, Holywell Street, Strand. 


ANTHON’S GREEK GRAMMAR AND PROSODY. 
Iu 1 vol. duodecimo, Price 4s. bound, 
A GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK 
LANGUAGE, for the Use of Schools and Colleges. 
By Caaries Antuon. LL.D. Greek Professor, Columbia 
College. A New Edition, Revised and Corrected by the 
Rev. J. R. Masor, D.D, Head Master of King’s College 
School, London. 
Also, priuted uviform with the Above, 2s.6d. bound, 
ASYSTEM OF GREEK PROSODY AND METRE, 
together with the Choral Scanuiug of the Prometheus 
Vinctus of Eschylus, aud the Ajax and CEdipus Tyran- 
nus of Sophocles. By CuHartrs Anroon, LL.D. Re- 
vised and Corrected by the Rev. J. R. Masor, D.D. 
Head Master of King’s College School, London. 
London: Printed for Tuomas Tres, 73, Cheapside. 





ment. 








Just Published, coutaiuing 248 pages, 2s. 6d. bound, 
NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR; 
in which the principles of that Scieuce are fully 
explained, and adapted to the comprehension of young 
persous; containing a complete Series of Exercises for 
Parsing, for Oral Correction, and for Writing; with 
Questions at the bottom of the Page for the Examination 
of Pupils. Editet by the Rev. Brannon Tvaner, M.A. 
It is the plan of this work to briug every doctrine 
which has beeu learned into immediate and constant 
application ; by which method of instruction the under- 
standing of the Pupil is exercised so as to render Gram- 
mar an interesting study.” 
London: Scorr, Wesster, and Geary; Onrver and 














Just Published, Price 64. 
FFECTS OF THE ADMINISTRA- 

TION of the BANK of ENGLAND; being a 
tter of Samuel Joues Loyd, Esq. 

By J. B. Sy , Esq. President of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce and Mauufactures. 

Also, on the Same Subject, Price 64. 

THE FOURTH EDITION of the REPORT of the 
DIRECTORS to Special General Meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce aud Manufactures at Man- 
chester. 

London: H. Jounson, 49, Paternoster Row; Penaaw 
RicHarpson, 23, Cornhill; Rrveway, Piccadilly. WarrE 
and Carrer, Manchester; aud all Booksellers. 

PRESENT STATE OF CUBA. 
Ou Friday, February 21, will be Published, in 8vo. 
with Map, ss 
UBA; with Notices of PORTO 
RICO, andthe SLAVE TRADE. 
vy D. Turnavit, Esq. 
Member of the Royal Academy of History at Madrid, 















bove is the First of a Series of Works, 
entitled *‘ Travels in the West,’? on—lst, the Spanish 
West Indies; 2d, the British West Lludies ; 3d, St. Do- 


| mingo, and the French and Danis’: West Iudies; 4th, 


Rep. Price ls. sewed, and 1s. 4d. cloth bds. or bound. | 


ELEMENTS of PLANE GEOMETRY, based on | 


Plavtair s First Six Books of Euclid. By AnpRew 
Beri. Price 2s. sewed, and 2s. 6d. cloth bds. or bound. 

SOLID and SPHERICAL GEOMETRY and CONIC 
SECTIONS, based ou Playfair's Eleventh and Twelfth 
Books of Euclid, and West’s Conic Sections. By An- 
prew Bet. Price 2s. sewed, and 2s. 
or bound. 

ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. By Anprew Bett, 
Price 4s. 3d. sewed, and 4s. 6d. cloth boards or bound. 

ELEMENTS of DRAWING and PERSPECTIVE. 
By Joun Crarx. Price ls, 3d. sewed, aud ls. 6d. cloth 
boars or bound. 

HISTORY and RESOURCES of the 
EMPIRE. Price 2s. sewed, and 2s. 6d. cloth boards er 
bouud. 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE and 





6d. cloth boards | 


BRITISH | 


LITERATURE. By K. Cuampers. Price 2s. sewed, | 


aud 2s. 6d. cloth boards or bound, 

PRINCIPLES of ELOCUTION, with a Selection of 
Pieces. By Witttam Gxanam. Price 2s. 6d. sewed, 
and Js. cloth boards or bound. 

HISTORY of GREECE, its ARTS, PHILOSOPHY, 
and LITERATURE. Price 2s. 6d. sewed, and 3s. cloth 
boards cr bound. 

SXEMPLARY aud INSTRUCTIVE BIOGRAPHY, 
Price 2s. Sd. sewed, and 2s. 9d. cloth boards or bound 





SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS OF ENGLAND,  IRE- 
LAND, and SCOTLAND. EUROPE, PALESTINE, 
and NORTH AMERICA, designed by James Farr- 
BAIRN, Esq. Rector of Bathgate Academy. : 
measures 5 feet 8 inches inlength, by 4 feet 10 inches iu 
breadth. Price, coloured on cloth, withrollers, l4s. each. 

MAPS of ASIA, AFRICA, and SOUTH AMERICA, 
are preparing by the same Author. 

All these works may be obtained from Messrs. Caam- 
BeRs, Publishers, Edinburgh ; W. 8. Orr and Co. Amen 
Coruer, Loudon ; or any Bookseller. 


Each Map | 





jritish America; and Sth, the United States. 


Loudon; Loneman, Orme, and Co. 


Fifth Edition, greatly enlarged, Price 3s. in cloth, 

N CATARACT; its Nature, 

Symptoms, aud ordiuary Modes of Treatment, 

with reference especially to the Restoration of Sight, 

by a peculiarly mild and successful operation, applicable 

to every variety and stage of the disease, and at any 
period of life. Il ited with Cases. 

By Jou Stevenson, Esq. M_R.C.S. 
Surgeon-Oculist and Aurist to his late Majesty; to other 
Members of the Royal Family, aud to the King of 
the Belgians. 
S. Hicuxey, 32, Fleet Street. 
Of whom may be had, the Fifth Edition of the Author's 
Work ou 
DEAFNESS; its Causes, Prevention, and Cure. 
Price 3s. in cloth. 








HE BRITISH ANGLER’s MANUAL 
er, the Art of Augling in England. Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland. With some Account of the Prin- 
cipal Rivers, Lakes, and Trout Streams, aud Instruc- 
tious in Fly-Fishing. Trolling, aud Angling at the Bot- 
tom, and more particularly for the Trout. With nume- 
rous highly-finished Engravings ou Wood and Steel. 
Pig By T. C. Hortaxy, Esq. 
Price 1/, 1s. post 8vo.; or L/. 16s. large paper, 
Proof Plates. = 
A Few Sets of India Proof Impressions of the Steel 
Plates, before Letters, and of ludia Impressions of the 
Wood Engravings, have been printed. Price 1. 1s. each 
Set, in a Portfolio. , 
The most comprehensive work on augling that has 
yet appeared in this country." —Beil s Life in London. 
‘* The tourist can hardly —_ a more elegaut or agree- 
able companion.’’—Sporting Revtew 
‘ mes en and Co 76, Fleet Street; aud R. ACKER- 
MANN, 191, Regent Street. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








T A D E I DUT I ES 
By Witiram Hurt, Esq. M.P. 
London: Rineway, Piceadilly. 


CONSIDERED. 





Third Edition, complete in 1 vol. 8vo. 14s cloth lettered, 


RIOR’S LIFE of EDMUND BURKE; 


with Portrait and Facsimile of his Handwriting. 








“Ar le addition to English biography. —Quar. 
sek Bey ‘uEFFIELD, 132, Fleet Street. 
This way — 5 sae 24 E oe — much enlarged, 


N 
O° and PROSTRATE GLAND. — By 


Loxneman, Orme, and Co, 


Just Published, 12mo. Price 2s. cloth lettered, 
POTOTIAIAEIA ; or, 


in Greek. Being 


London ; 








I] 


By Caar.es Wurre, 
Wurrraker and Co. 


M.A. of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
Ave Maria Lane. 








na Few Day 
HE SPEE CHES OF SIR GEORGE 


GREY, VISCOUNT MORPETH, the Hon. FOX 
Lord 
Y. BULLER’S MOTION 


MAULE, Right Hon. T. B. MACAULAY, and 
JOHN RUSSELL, ov Sir J. 
for a VOTE of NO CONFIDENCE in the MINISTRY. 
James Ringway, Piccadilly. 
~ This Day is Published. Price 5 
HE JOTTING BOOK.—A Political 
and Literary Experiment. By James Hatt, Esq. 
Advocate. 
“‘The stand must clearly be made on the Reform Bill 


of 1832; aud, though late enough, we are not an hour 
too late. Above all things, let there be nodespundency.”’ 
Prefice. Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








To be had at all the Librarica, in 2 vols po-t Svo. 16s, 
fF ONTACU E; 
Or, A NEW HOME-WHOLL FOLLOW? 
3y Mrs. Many CLavers. 

** We recommend this to «il who have any appetite 
for what is humorous and graphic in the light literature 
of America,’’— Atheneum. 

E. Cuvrton, 26, Holles Street. 


ABRIDGMENT OF HIS GRACES CELEBRATED 
DESPATCHES.-—Now Ready, in 2 vols. Price 10s. 
I YHE LIFE OF THE DUKE 

WELLINGTON. 

Compiled from various authentic records and original 
documents, and comprising the substance of his Grace’s 
celebrated Dsepatches. By Groror Soane, Esq. A.B. 

E. Cuvrron, 26, Holles Street. 


This Day is Published, in 1 vol. medinm 8vo. 1/. cloth, 

HURTON’S ILLUSTRATED 
BIBLE. With Explanatory Notes. 

the Rev. J. H. Caunrer, B.D. 

Huudred aud Forty-four IWustrations by 

id Martin. 

the Notes are, they f 

ontained 1 200 ordfriry oct 

E. Cuzrron, 26, Hulles Stree t. 








By 
And One 
WeEsTALL ant 
** Short 
would be ¢ 
Preface. 








avo pages. 








Ou or abc - the 13th of Febru rv wilt be Pu t blished, i in 
vol. smi all VO. 


KET C HES OF y OUN ‘G ‘COU PLES. 
With an Urgent Remonstrvice to the Gentlemen of 
England (being Bachelors or Widuwers) on the present 
alarming Matrimonial C —_ ty the Author of “ Sketches 
of Young Gentlemen.” With 6 Tilustrations by “ Paz.” 
Cuarman and Mit, 186, Strand. 











This Day is Published, 2 vols. pest 8vo. bound in cloth, 
MEMOIR of the POLITICAL LIFE 
of the RIGHT HON EDMUND BURKE. 
‘Burke, the greatest of Political Philosophers.’’—Sir 
J. Macktnvosi!. 
By the Rev. Groner Crory, LL.D. 
Rector of St. Stephen's, Walbrook, Loudon. 


1 Plate: 
DISEASES OF T HE BLADDER 


Winrtam 
Covtson, Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, &e. 


a5 . 
First Instruction 
a Course of Lessons so ar- 
ranged as to require uo previous Study of the Grammar. 


OF | 





Briacxwoon & Sons, Ediuburgh; and Capet., London. 


Put 8vo. Pri 


Just Published, in post t rice 7s. 
NHE CATHOLIC SPIRIT OF TRUE 
RELIGION. 

**The main argument of this work is to prove, that 
not au ontward uniformity over all, but a unity of spirit 
in variety of forms, is a constitution of t! 1e Catholic 
Ch 1, answerable to the > light of reason, of sacred his- 
and tur —Prefi ce. 

London : Scort, Wen astER, and Grary; Orrver and 
Boyp, Edinburgh ; a nd Cu eRY jun. and Co. - Dublin. 


Will? ll be Ready 0 on | t Febraary 
N {[LL'S HISTORY 
“ i gir with Notes 
continuation of the History. 
By Ho ~ Wrrson, M.A. F.R.S. 
Boden Prof rit, University Oxford, &e. &e. 
This Work will consist of 8 volumes 8vo. to be 








Volume e lst 
OF B RITISH 


avd Illustrations, and 





PcessiOu. 
wadecuhall S'reet, (late 














wis, 125 , Fleet Street. 
N On SE aeePiAM LLOWD'E 
NARRATIVE O! LOGURS ES Seon See 





| 
POOR to the Boorento Pa un the’ Himalaya Moun- 
ins, i r, Agra, D thi, and Sirhind. With Cap- 
e ird’s Account of an Attempt to pene- 
chur to Garoo, aud the Lake Mansarovara, 
With Maps, in 2 vols. 8vo. Price 21s, 
idited by Groraet Lioyvp. 
London: Manpen and Co. Leade nhall § Street. 


FIRE SIDE ASTRONOMY, 
cc 





In an elegant re nbling t handsomely 
ornamented 1 4to Pric 8 7 = 
BEAUTY OF "THE HEAVENS; 


AD Newent Pe 


trated by One Huu 
Cards, beautifully 
pressly for the Work. 


niliar Lecture 


red ar 


Astronomy. Illus- 
“cenes, on separate 
Drawings made ex- 
by Cuaries F. Buunt, 

Lecturer on Astronomy, Author of ‘‘ The Wonders of 

the Telescope,’ &c. 

Worrrenran and Co. 76, Fleet Street; al 

and Co, Strand; and C. T1121, Fleet Street. 














© ACKERMANN 


3, Great Marlborough Street. 


AND BARONETAGE FOR 1840, 
WITH ALL THE NEW CREATIONS, 
Is Now Reapy. 


titlepage, &c. Price 38s. bound. 
Henry Conpurn, 
Street. Orders received by all Bookselle TS. 


OHNSON'’S DICTIONARY 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, with Walker 

Pronunciation of all Difficult or Doubtful Words. 
2s. 6d. roan lettered, and 3s. embossed roan 





FRE NCH LANGUAGE, in Diamond, Pocke 
s. 6d. roan lettered, and 3s. embossed roan. 
W. S. Orr and Co. Amen Corner, Pater 


of the 

Edition. 2 
Pp 

noster Row. 


R. BURKE'S NEW ~ PEERAGE 


Prinved on a new piau, in L large volume 8vo. with 
upwards of 1500 Engravings of Arms, an emblazoned 


Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
OF 
Price 


ROWBOTHAM 8S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


OYAL WEDDING 
SOMETHING NEW. On Friday and ga, 

a vast number of Money Letters for ROY AL 

DING SUNS was received at the SUN OF FIC . 


weet 





this day the number has increased beyond all cal 
tion; so much so, indeed, that the Post-oftic authoritiy 
relasell to del %er the Letters wi hout an Order from the 

he 


Proprietor of the Sun. 





PRINCE ALBERT’S POETRY AND MUSIO™ 
Dedicated by Express ae oot to H.R.H. the Dut chey 
Cent 

ONGS AND BALLADS 
Written ote Set to Music by their Royal Hi; ehinesse 

the Princes ALBERT and ERNEST. "Transj; atod be 

G. F. Ricuarnson, Esq. of the British Museum; trae 
lator of the Life and Writings of the G an Po 

Korner. Imperial 4to. neatly bound, containing Poy, 
ay teen Songs aud Forty-two pages of Music, witha hen 

| tifully engraved Portrait of Prince Albert, Price 195, 


s 





t 












OPULAR ASTRONOMY; 
Use of Schools and Private Families. 
Munpre. 2d Edit. Price Ss. cloth lettered. 
WALL'S GRAMMATICAL SPELLING-BOOK; 
tended to fi 
thography aud Grammar. Price 1s. 6d. sheep lettered. 
THE € HIL DS ARITHMETIC; 
struction for the Nursery and Infant Schools. 
cloth lettered. 
London: W. S. Org and Co. Amen Corner, Pater 
noster Row. 


for 


in 





the 
By Roserr | 
acilitate the simultaneous acquirement of Or- 


a Manual of In- 
Price ls. 


London: Publisbed by James Bu » and Co, ey 
Dalston Rise; D'Aumarxe and Co. 20, Soho Squate; 
and Ackermann and Co. 90, Strand. 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS Now 
READY. 
RINCE ALBER? 
AND THE — OF SAXONY, 
From Authentic Sources. By Frepextcx Syoprrt, Es, 
Dedicate a to her Majesty. 
1 vol. post 8vo. with fine Portr: ait of the Prince, 
5s. 6d. elegantly bound. 











7 ALEN NTINE- 
TRILOQUIST. 
**One of the must ar 


his Day, 
“VOX, THE VEN- 
Part XI. Price 1s. 





tar 





lications of the day.’’—-Odserver. 
- HEADS OF THE PEOPLE. Part III. 1s. 
TYAS’S ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE. Part 
< “9d. 
4.o8 s AS'S ILLUSTRATED NAPOLEON. Putt 


oe 


Parts 











| noster Row. 


Vols. II. and IV. completing the Work, 8vo. 18s. eac 








ee! y AS’ 8S ILLUSTRATED ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
Vi.and VII. 2s. 
R. Tyas, 8, Paternoster Row. 
Under the Superintendence of the Suciety for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge 
POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
On the 20th inst. will be Published, Price 6d, 
A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON 
THE OBJECTS, PLEASURES, AND ADVAN- 
TAGES OF THE STUDY OF POLITICAL PHILO- 
SOPHY. And on the 15th of March, the First Number 
of a Series of Treatses on Political Philosophy—viz, 
Principles of Government, will appear, and will be fol- 
lowed by a Number on the 15th of every month. 64d. 
59, Lincoln's Inn Fields, February 3, 1840. 
NEW GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
This Day is Published, Price 5s. with a large Map, 
Z Part i; of Bs 
DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, 
STATISTIC ATL, AN® HISTORICAL, OF THE 
VARIOUS COUNTRINS, Y:ACKS.. AND a 7 


pas wnsiiigacton 7 Seal NAPULAL Ons: OTS YN THE WORL 


By J. R. M‘Cuncocnu, Esq. 
A Prospec’ nas ‘of the Work may be ie id gratis of all 
Books sellers, and will be sent, free of postage, to all geu- 
tlemen who may apply for it by letter. 
London: Lonemax, Orme, and Co. 


+,* 





T 

OWER'S GE NE R. AL ATL. AS OF 

MODERN GEOGRAPITIY, containing Fifty-one 

Maps, from the latest aud best Authorities, “Price One 

Guinea coloured ; aud Sixteen Shillings plain; hali-bd. 
With a copious consuiting Index 

DOWER'S SCHOOL ATL AS OF MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY, containing Thirty-six Maps and a copious con- 
sulting Index Price 12s. coloured, half-bound. 

DOWER S “SHORT ATLAS, containing Twelve Maps, 
for the Use of Younger Pupis, with a copious consulting 
Index. Price 5s. coloured. and 4s. plain. 

*,* Each of these Atlases contains one-third more 
Maps, each Map containing much more information than 
is to be found iu any others at the same price. 

London: W. 8. Orr and Co, Amen Corner, Pater- 








NEW BOOKS JUST PU = BY 
MR. MURRAY. 
N ILMAN'S HISTOR Y OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY, 3 vols. 8vo. Price 36s. 
LORD MAHON’S ; HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
A New Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


musing and deeply interesting pub- 


LIVES OF THE QU EENS OF ENG LAND, 
From the Norman Conquest, with highly curious ay 
origin: al Anecdotes of their Courts. 
By Miss Srricxianp. 
Dedicated, by permission, to her Majesty. 

Vol. I. smal! Svo. Price 8s. 6d. bound, to be completed 
in Four or Five Monthly Volumes, beautifully embg. 
lished with Portraits, &c. 


Il. 
LADY JANE GREY. 
An Historical Ror mance. 
By the Author of ** Royston Gower,” ** Fair Rosamond," 
Ke. 3 vols. 
IV. 


THE COURT AND CAMP OF RUNJEET SING, 
By the Hon. G. W. Oszorne, 
Military Sec reti 2ry to the Governor-General of India, 
1 vol. 8vo. with Sixteen Engravings, 15s. bound, 


MADAME MALISRAN’S MEMOIRS anp LETTERS, 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. bound, 
= 


~ 


ia 
PE Rod 
Romance. 


THE s P 
A Nautical 
By Capt. Freverick ‘CHamter. 
Second Edition 3 vols. with Vortrait of the 
humoro s Illustrations by Phiz. 
« Onr readers will find much pleasurable excitement 
in Captain Chamier’s vivid and truthful delineationsof 
life ou board a piratical ship.’ 
I 


E. 


Author, and 





‘—Atlas. 
I. 





A PILGRIMAGE TO PALESTINE, 








_— the J fl) ade 
| sl ont with [lustrations, 21s, boand, 
| so Jusr Rrra 
; COLBURN’S Ke ALENDAR OF AMU SEMENTS, 


FOR 1840. 
with numerous Ilastratious by R, 
Cruigsuy = 
Henry Consvry, Publisher, 
pay 


| 8, New Burli gto Street, Feb. 15. 
T L 


\' R. B E N EY 


WILL IMMEDIATEL 3 PUBLISH 


One pocket volume, 


, Great Marlborough 








THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
| 
THE PATH-FINDER; 
= the Tul: as 


- 





By J. Fexrmore ‘ 
Author of ‘ The Pilot,”? °F ‘rag rairie,”’ and « The 
Last of the Mohicans,”’ &e. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ELEVEN YEARS aL N CEYLON. 
Comprising Sketches of the Field Sports and Natural 
History of that Colony y aud an Pri yuut of its History and 
Antiquities. 
By Ma‘or Fornes, 78th Highlanders. 
2 vols. Svo. with numerous Llustrations, 
THE COUNTESS 
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